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YOU CAN 
INCREASE 
WAGES... 


Every employer today is faced with the necessity of wage 
increases. Constantly mounting living costs will force a 


minimum 10% wage raise in 1937. 


What will you do? Competition certainly will not permit 
you to tack the increase to your selling prices. Such 
a policy would be ruinous. 


You can meet pending and present demands for more 
money without increasing your selling costs or reducing 


your margin of profits! May Methods will show you how. 


The counter balance for increased wages lies in cost 
reduction . . . through the media of efficient control 
over the factors that influence cost and profit, the elimina- 
tion of profit destroying leaks, and the abolishment of 


extravagant and wasteful methods. 


The May organization, composed of men scientifically 
trained and practically experienced in every phase of 
business, can tell you how these ‘‘counter balances” can 
be accomplished withmaximum effectivenessandeconomy. 


We will gladly consult with you at no expense to you. 
No matter what your business problem is, it will pay 
you to investigate May Methods. 






Send Quickmail Coupon No. 9 N 


CHICAGO 
2600 North Shore Ave. 


SEATTLE 
710 Second Avenue 


134 Peachtree St. 









MAY METHODS SAVED THIS MANUFAC. 
TURER $47,000... INCREASED WAGES 11% 


Here was a difficult labor and production situation ... 
three strikes in six months, with labor demands un- 


reasonable in view of steadily diminishing profits. 


Our survey disclosed that May Methods of operation, 
management control and wage incentive would pu 
the business on a definitely profitable basis and, at the 


same time, enable it to meet the demands of employees. 


May Methods produced actual savings of $47,000.00, 
increased pay 11%, reduced inventories over 40% 
and installed efficient production controls to speed up 
the filling of orders. One year later this company had 
the best net profit in its history . . . and was paying 
higher wages. 


Re Or Call Our Nearest Office 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


ATLANTA NEW YORK 


122 East 42nd St. 


CANADA: George S. May, Ltd., 320 Bay St., Toronto 
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T was a big day back in 1896 when Library Bureau 
brought out the first tabbed ledger card, now standard 
for savings accounts. Since then over 10,000 bankers have 
cut costs with Library Bureau methods and equipment in the 
savings department. 


Today, as part of Remington Rand’s world-wide organiza- 
tion, Library Bureau has the greatest facilities in its history 
for producing economical new methods... in even closer 
cooperation with savings bankers. 


The distinguished list of “firsts” at right, speaks for itself. 
These changes... which make window service faster, book- 
keeping simpler and record protection surer ... are enjoying 
universal acceptance. 


Perhaps they will suggest new ways that you yourself can cut 
costs. But to make sure, let us help with specific recommen- 
dations . . . now! For a free expert analysis of your record- 
keeping methods and other operations, phone Remington 
Rand in your city or use Quickmail Coupon No. 6—There 
is no obligation. 


Ok. if4 faom Remington Rand 


OUTSTANDING ’ FIRSTS” 
IN LIBRARY BUREAU’S RECORD 


efirst ledger and signature card 
systems 


e first tab ledger cards 

e first box file 

e first Celluloided tab guides 

e first card ledger desk 

e first steel ledger desk 

e first steel transfer file 

e first double digit tab cards 

e first shoulder tab cut ledger cards 
e first Safe-Ledger desk 

e first Safe-Cabinet ledger desk 


e first automatic guiding system for 
index cards 


e first Soundex method of guiding 
index cards 


e first complete installation service 


e first visible method of filing index 
and signature cards. 





LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION...REM!INGTON RAND INC 


465 FRASHINGTON SI 8 
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WURK 


instead of the 


KEYB a all 


and look at the 


5182 ITEMS PER HOUR 


Miss Lillian Dietchman, Underwood Sundstrand op- 
erator for a well-known fruit company, lists and 
adds at arate of more than 86 items a minute. Note 
that she watches the work instead of the keyboard. 


ORGING ahead rapidly and steadily 
Pvc a sheer basis of demonstrated 
Performance... 

Backing up advertised claims with 
repeated stop-watch tests that prove 
its speed, accuracy, durability and 
simplicity even to the satisfaction of 
the most skeptical . .. 

Underwood Sundstrand continues 
to replace slow, complex, out-moded 
machines in all industries. 

Underwood Sundstrand increases 
figuring production because of its 
condensed keyboard and its extreme 
ease of operation. There’s not an 
unnecessary key on the keyboard. 


| SEND QUICKMAIL COUPON NO. 11 | 
for Underwood Sundstrand 3-Point Control Booklet 
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4368 ITEMS PER HOUR 


Miss Roberta Taylor, Underwood Sundstrand 

operator for large mail order house, makes short 

work of the day's figuring. She watches the 
work instead of the keyboard. 


Column selection is automatic. 
Touch Figuringdevelopsxatural- 
/y after just a few hours’ practice. 

We would like you to decide 
for yourself just how much faster 
the Underwood Sundstrand is on 
your own work, 


in your own 











4680 ITEMS PER “HOUR 


Miss Hazel A. Richardson, employed by a large New 
England retail establishment, gives a perfect example 
of Underwood Sundstrand Touch Figuring at bigh 
speed. She watches the work instead of the keyboard. 


office, using your own operator. We 
believe you will find it to be 15% 
to 25% faster. 

Why not get in touch with our 
nearest Branch office today? Every 
Underwood Sundstrand Machine is 
backed by nation-wide, company- 
owned service facilities. 


Adding Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Adding Machines, Typewriters, Accounting Ma- 
chines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Sales and Service Everywhere 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World's Business 
Copyright, 1937, Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 


Underwood 
Sundstrand 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 
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Ideas For 
Fourteen Officers 


As usual, we classify the 
articles in this issue by 
officers. If the president will 
read at least the six articles 
suggested here, he will not 
miss the most important ideas. 
But, of course, the other 
articles contain ideas valu- 
able to him as the chief ad- 
ministrative officer. 

Particular attention should 
be called to the seven articles 
of primary interest to 
directors. If they will read 
at least these seven articles, 
they will be able to manage 
the bank better. 

If your bank does not have 
enough copies to supply all 
these officers, extra copies 
should be provided. 


Advertising Manager: 
462-501 
Bank Guard: 
476 
Cashier: 
460-463-476-492-501-505 
Comptroller: 
458 


Credit Officer: 
458 


Directors: 
458-463-466-467-470-472- 
498 

Insurance Officer: 

466 


Loan Officer: 
455-466-467-472-478-482 
Personal Loan Depart- 
ment Manager: 
478 
President: 
455-458-470-482-498 
a Officer: 
4 


Purchasing Officer: 
49 


Real Estate Officer: 
463-472-498 

Transit Department 
nee 
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Why it pays to ADVERTISE in 
RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 


IT HAS A PAID CIRCULATION SEVERAL 
TIMES LARGER THAN ITS NEAREST 
COMPETITOR AND LARGER THAN ALL 
SIMILAR PUBLICATIONS COMBINED 





RAND MSNALLY & CO. 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISO 


USE QUICKMAIL COUPON NO. 12 FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION ON DIRECTORY SERVICE 














THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET ~- New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1937 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers...... .$ 549,793,277.03 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully Guar- 

anteed) 419,401,464.82 
State and Municipal Bonds 92,891,746.00 
Other Bonds and Securities 140,441,108.95 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances................ 710,217,081.27 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 23,909,693.07 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank........................... 3,637,500.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation 8,000,000.00 
Bank Premises. . . 51,130,151.77 
Other Assets 6,747,193.61 
$2,006,169,216.52 





Deposits $1,807 ,822,047.23 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 

Acceptances and Bills. . . rs . .$58,968,961.89 

Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio....... 14,542,762.99 44,426,198.90 

Items in Transit with Branches 5,046,056.38 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income 4,966,139.00 

Interest, Taxes and Other Accrued Expenses 6,308,193.86 
Dividend...... 2,604,000.00 
ee $77,500,000.00 
Surplus. 43,750,000.00 
Undivided Profits. . 13,746,581.15 134,996,581.15 


. .$2,006,169,216.52 





Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1937. 


Securities carried at $105,247,848.45 in the foregoing statement, con- 
sisting of $73,481,216.32 of United States Government Obligations, 
$18,913,391.52 of State and Municipal Bonds, and $12,853,240.61 of 
Other Bonds and Securities, are deposited to secure $79,730,626.93 of 
Public and Trust Deposits, and for other purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





Shout From The House Tops or Whisper It To The Summer 
Breeze, But, Not Even The Echo Will Remain If You 
Depend On Oral Communication With Your Bookkeepers!! 


AND 


If Your Message Concerns His Balance Your Depositor Is Angry! 


Write it 2n Telautographs 


The Handwritten Record Will Remain—Your Depositor Never Embarrassed 


BECAUSE 


7 elautegraphs 


transmit the actual handwriting of each individual 
sender of messages—-it is reproduced on the distant 
receiver, in facsimile, at the instant the letters or 
figures are written by the sender. (See illustration 
of appearance of messages, inquiries, and replies in 
next column.) There is no noise, and the depositor 
is unaware that his account is being checked up 
by the teller. Inquiries and replies appear and 
remain on the telautograph record in the teller’s 
cage and the bookkeeping room. 





alse 


Bankers, who would not even consider the thought 
of whispering (covertly or otherwise) in the presence 
of a third person just out of hearing, practically 
compel tellers to do that very thing by telephone 
in the presence of one or more depositors, regarding 
their “balances”. The teller’s action in so doing is 
even more than just a breach of etiquette. It actually 
causes the bank to lose the good will it is always 
trying so hard to hold. Nothing can improve upon 
or even approach the value of .telautographs for 
silent, accurate, secret and instantaneous transmis- 
sion of messages between tellers and bookkeepers. 


Interior Installations Cost But 28 Cents Per Day For Each Station—Those 
Between Main Office And Branches 50% Higher—45 Branches At Your Service 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK—‘‘G. B. 36’’°—OUR MAN OR BOTH. NO OBLIGATION 
USE QUICKMAIL COUPON NO. 3 


TELAUTOGRAPH (25, 


16 WEST 61st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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~ Meat Packing 


One Of America’s 


Characteristic Industries 


Here is another article in the series on widely dis- 
tributed American industries. No other country has 
developed meat packing as it has been developed here. 


By V. E. SCHWAEGERLE 


Of the Institute Of American 
Meat Packers, Chicago 


HE American meat packing 
Tints is one of the oldest 

industries in this country, hav- 
ing had its beginning in the early 
colonial days. John Pynchon of 
Springfield, Mass., apparently the 
first meat packer in the colonies, 
started driving cattle to Boston 
about the middle of the seventeenth 
century and, in a short time, was 
dressing a large number of hogs. 
He preserved pork by packing it in 
salt in barrels, a practice which gave 
rise to the name ‘‘packing’’ which 
has been attached to the industry 
ever since. 


As the early colonies grew and 
prospered, others became interested 
in the production of meat and, by 
the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, operators were in the meat 
business up and down the Atlantic 
seaboard. Preceding the westward 
movement, the live stock and meat 
industry crossed the Alleghenies, 
and on the fertile plains of the mid- 
dle west, operators sprang up, pro- 
cessed live stock into meat, and sent 
it to inhabitants in the eastern 
cities. 

Soon civilization spread west of 
the mountains and the meat packing 
industry became prominent in such 
eities as Buffalo, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. Cincinnati was one of the 
early pork producing centers and at 
one time was referred to as ‘‘ Pork- 


opolis.’’ Soon after the Civil War, 
however, Chicago became the largest 
center of distribution for the meat 
packing industry and, from this 
period until now, more meat has 
been produced in Chicago than in 
any other city in the world. 

It was not until the development 
of the refrigerator car and the use 
of refrigeration in the meat packing 
industry soon after the Civil War 
that the meat packing industry could 
operate efficiently the year round. 
As a matter of fact, meat packing 
was a seasonal business and only 
during the winter could meats be 
handled and moved without fear of 
loss. After the development of re- 
frigeration, however, meat could be 
transported to the thickly populated 
eastern cities and arrive as fresh and 
wholesome as when it started on the 
trip. 

From those early days when John 
Pynchon supplied meat to a small 
number of customers, the meat pack- 
ing industry has grown to one of the 





Six Features Of The Meat Packing Business 


1 Until recently, meat packing 
was the largest manufacturing in- 
dustry in America. 


2 There are more than 1,000 
plants, distributed among 38 of 
the states. 


3 American plants produced 


enough meat in 1936 to pro- 
vide each inhabitant with 145 
pounds. 


4 The packers provide a cash 
market on every business day for 
any livestock that may come to 
market. 
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5 More money has been paid 
for livestock during the first half 
of 1937 than was paid during the 
first half of 1936. 


6 For the first time in history, 
imports of pork exceeded exports 
during the first half of 1937. 




































ranking industries in the country. 
Until recently, it was the largest 


manufacturing industry in the 
United States, with products valued 
at the plant at well over a billion 
dollars. There are over 1,000 estab- 
lishments throughout the country, 
employing an army of over 100,000 
wage earners. 

In 1936, the meat packing indus- 
try produced enough meat to supply 
the population of the country an 
average of about 145 pounds per 
capita. A total of over sixteen bil- 
lion pounds of meat was produced, 
allowing consumers of the nation 
about 45,000,000 pounds each day. 

It is estimated that the number of 
live stock dressed by the packing 
industry in 1936 amounted to almost 
11,000,000 ‘head of cattle, over 
6,000,000 calves, approximately 17,- 
000,000 sheep and lambs, and 36,- 
000,000 hogs. 

The meat packing industry sup- 
plies a ready cash market on any 
business day of the year for all of 
the hogs, cattle, or sheep that the 
producer chooses to market. Figures 
available from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture show that, 
since 1924, meat animals have been 
the largest souree of farm eash 
income in each year, with the ex- 
ception of 1932. In that year dairy 
products furnished the largest in- 
come. Last year, over 25% of the 
farmer’s cash income was derived 
from the live stock he sold the pack- 
ing industry. 

During the first half of 1937 
American consumers ate more meat 
than they ate last year or the year 
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A Lot Of 
Little 
Pigs 

Went To 

Market 


If each ham were 
to be handled sep- 
arately every time 
a change of location 
is necessary within 
the packing plant, 
ham and eggs would 
cost us much more. 
By devising racks 
and overhead con- 
veyor systems, 48 
hams are handled 
at one time and 
very inexpensively. 


before. According to the govern- 
ment’s outlook reports, supplies 
during the last half of the year may 
be somewhat smaller than during the 
first half. This is largely because of 
the decrease in the production of 
pork, but it is estimated that the 
amount available for consumption 
for the current calendar year as a 
whole, will be substantially larger 
than during 1935, and only slightly 
smaller than during 1936, a year in 


The 
Machine Age 
In The 
“Butcher 
Shop” 


Because of the un- 
certainty of the 
price that can be 
received for meat, 
and the price that 
must be paid for 
livestock, packers 
have found it nec- 
essary to devise ma- 
chines and methods 
that make it possi- 
ble to reduce the 
cost of meat pack- 
ing. This band saw 
makes the slitting 
of a lamb carcass a 
quick and inexpen- 
sive job. 
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which production of beef, veal, and 
lamb was unusually large. 

On the whole, the meat packing 
industry has paid more money for 
its live stock during the first half of 
this year than it did during the same 
period in 1936. It is estimated that 
American producers received about 
5% more for their meat animals this 
year than they did last. 

The export and import situation 
has taken a peculiar trend during 
the first half of the year inasmuch 
as, probably for the first time in 
our history, aggregate imports of 
pork have exceeded aggregate ex- 
ports and the United States has be- 
come an importing nation as far as 
pork is concerned. 

For many years, the American 
meat packing industry sent many 
millions of pounds of meat, espe- 
cially pork and lard, to foreign mar- 
kets. However, in late years, owing 
to unsatisfactory conditions within 
foreign markets and the exchange 
situation, coupled with the relatively 
small supply of pork produced in 
this country, there has been a shift, 
and exports have dwindled sharply. 

It is estimated that the aggregate 
imports of pork during the first half 
of this year exceeded exports during 
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this period by 17% and exceeded im- 
ports during the same period in 
1936 by 94%. As a matter of fact, 
imports of pork during each of the 
first three months of 1937 exceeded 
exports, while in April, exports were 
only slightly greater than imports. 
Unlike many large industries, the 
meat packing industry has very little 
to say as to the amount of product 
it produces. The live stock producer 
raises the animal for sale to the 
meat packing industry. Whether 
the farmer chooses to raise more 
animals or fewer, the packing indus- 
try ean only abide by his decision. 
Weather conditions, of course, are 
a strong factor in the production of 
live stock and, when the country is 
confronted by a series of adverse 
conditions, such as the drouths of 
1934 and 1936, it is only natural 
that there will be some reduction in 
the supply of live stock and, there- 


fore, in the supply of meat. The 
meat packing industry purchases 


every head of live stock brought to 
market by the producer and, if there 
are many head, production of meat 
is large and, if there are few head. 
production of meat is small. 

Owing to this uncontrolled meat 
supply and the perishability of the 
product itself, the meat packing in- 
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This map gives an indication of the nation-wide spread of the 


dustry has no control over the price 
it will receive for the meat. Meat 
prices are determined by the law of 
supply and demand. If purchasing 
power is high, prices will be rela- 
tively high and, if purchasing power 
is low and supplies change little, 
prices will be relatively low. In ef- 
feet, every pound of meat produced 
is sold and consumed and, because 
the meat packer has no control over 
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Shows 


The demand for 
bacon in convenient 
half-pound packages 
naturally increases 
the packing cost, 
but automatic scales 
and conveyor equip- 
ment make it pos- 
sible to give cus- 
tomers what they 
like best, at a rea- 
sonable margin 
above the original 
cost of the livestock. 
The automatically 
sliced bacon comes 















































to the girls on a 
conveyor which 
passes on one side 
of them, and the 
wrapped packages 
are carried away 
by another con- 
veyor on the other 
side. 
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meat-packing industry—69 public 
stockyards, located in 32 states. 
An equally impressive picture of 
the industry may be gathered from 
figures of meat-packing establish- 
ments themselves: 1,223 plants, 
located in 38 states, which annu- 
ally pay in salaries and wages (ex- 
clusive of central administrative 
offices) a national total of over 
$175,000,000. Important packing 
centers which do not have public 
markets include: Austin, Minn.; 
Ottumwa and Waterloo, Iowa; and 
Madison and Cudahy, Wisconsin. 

Ranking of markets is a difficult 
matter, as some are near the top in 
one livestock classification, and 
some in another. Likewise, some 
rank higher in receipts (including 
those for reshipment) than in 
slaughter, and vice versa. As a 
matter of fact, there is some meat 
packed in every state in the coun- 
try, and in the District of Colum- 
bia, as well. 





supplies, he gets the best price he 
ean for his product. 

According to estimates based on 
figures issued by the United States 


Department of Agriculture, over 
three-fourths of the wholesale meat 
dollar is returned to the live stock 
producer by the meat packing in- 
dustry. With the remaining 25 
cents, the meat packer purchases 
supplies other than live stock, pays 
interest on his investment, pays for 
depreciation, meets the salaries of 
all his workers, pays transportation 
expenses and all of the other costs 
of operating a business enterprise. 
Profits in the meat packing industry 
are very small, amounting to only a 
fraction of a cent from each pound 
of meat sold to the consumer or live 
stock purchased from the producer. 
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The Borrower’s Budget Is 


A Key To Credit Analysis 


The suggestions here, based on several years of experience in analyzing loan 
risks of many kinds, are important considerations for banks of any size. | 


PERSONALLY feel that the 
| most. common mistake made by 

bank credit men or bank loan 
officers is that they look at the state- 
ment the day the loan is made, and 
fail to recognize that this is not the 
statement from which the loan will 
be repaid. The loan is presumed to 
be repaid by the borrower at a 
future date, from his position at 
that time, be that three months, six 
months, or a year or more in the 
future. A budget leading up to an 
estimated balance sheet and profit 
and loss statement is highly desirable 
in making any loan, except one 
which can obviously be readily and 
easily repaid. 

In the preparation of the budget. 
present conditions are known and 
future trends estimated. Consider- 
able analytical study of the past is 
necessary so that from past opera- 
tions, the present situation, and a 
reasonable estimate of the future, a 
dependable forecast can be pre- 
pared. 


®@ Almost invariably, when he is 
first asked about his budget, a manu- 
facturer states that he cannot esti- 
mate his future volume of business, 
or he doesn’t know just what the 
future will show. The banker is 
then forced to make the somewhat 
silly rejoinder, ‘‘ Well, you certainly 
know more about it than I do,’’ al- 
though I sometimes feel that that 
is not really the case. 

Despite the progress which must 
have been made in the institution of 
budget systems over the past ten 
years, there are many corporations 
which do not yet use them. It ap- 
pears to me that the public account- 
ant, the comptroller, and the cost 
accountant each assume a proper 
function when they assist in the 
preparation of the budget. It is of 
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inestimable help, if not absolutely 
necessary, in borderline cases where 
all factors must be considered and 
an intelligent decision is difficult. 

Somewhere I have seen the phrase 
‘‘flexible budget’’, and I feel that 
the lack of recognition on the part 
of manufacturers that there can be 
a flexible budget, has prevented the 
more rapid adoption of the budget 
system. Obviously, to be successful, 
it must be flexible. I believe that a 
budget should be considered as a 
plan or program of action—even 
more than a prophecy. However, it 
ean be a very definite piece of ma- 
chinery for the control of the opera- 
tions of individual departments, 
sub-departments, or the business as 
a whole. Properly operated, - it 
should permit a detailed forecast of 
operating results, and it should pro- 
vide for applying necessary correc- 
tives before unfavorable develop- 
ments get out of hand. 

It appears to me that budgeting 
is desirable for all businesses. It 
certainly is absolutely essential in 
many lines, such as the manufac- 
ture of men’s clothing, for example, 
which have previously found it diffi- 
cult to estimate the result of the 
season’s operations until the season 
was over. Rising costs and rising 
commodity prices, which the manu- 
facturer recognizes (or should recog- 
nize), will shortly be passed on to 
the ultimate consumer only with dif- 
fieulty. It is especially necessary 
that budgeting and cost accounting 
go hand in hand, and that both are 
permitted to play the important 
part which they should play in the 
management of an industrial enter- 
prise. 

I believe it is just as necessary 
that the executives of a business rec- 
ognize the work of the cost depart- 
ment as that the work of the depart- 





By ARTHUR L. MOLER | 


Manager, Credit Dept., Fifth-Third Union 
Trust Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ment be accurate and dependable 
Those concerns which have the most 
efficient. cost systems are in the best 
position to take advantage of 
changes in manufacturing methods, 
modernizing programs, or other 
developments in their industries. 
Regardless of the type of business, 
whether it is the simplest one-day 
operation, such as a bakery or laun- 
dry, or a complex long-time con- 
tract, such as the building of a 
bridge or a subway, accurate de- 
tailed costs are essential. Means 
should be provided for the cost de- 
partment, in matters of policy or 
important procedure, to go on record 
with written statements just as the 
eredit. department is permitted to 
go on record concerning loans or 
eredit limits, which sometimes. for 
reason of policy, must be overruled. 


@ It appears to me that in cost ac- 
counting methods, as in auditing, 
the method employed should be 
somewhat incidental. The important 
thing is to get results. The necessity 
and desirability of scientifically 
sound standards should not be dis- 
puted. However, the simpler the 
system can be and still be effective. 
the better. 

I frequently feel that the bad debt 
loss which a concern suffers varies 
in exact proportion to the impor- 
tance attached to the work of the 
eredit man in the organization. If 
the cost accountant is a man who 
understands the principles involved, 
as well as the mechanies of individ- 
ual operations he is costing, and is 
not afraid to leave his desk and get 
out into the factory, the cost of the 
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articles produced varies in direct 
proportion to the consideration 
given to his recommendations. 

~ I know of several instances in 
which corporations, finding it neces- 
sary to replace equipment, must 
porrow funds with which to do this, 
possibly at a time when heavy in- 
vestment in inventory renders this 
rather difficult. This leads me to 
believe that, in some cases, corporate 
management should have funded a 
portion of the depreciation reserves 
so that enlargements or improve- 
ments could have more readily been 
made. There are other times when 
the depreciation reserve (so called) 
should actually be a retirement re- 
serve as well, or a separate reserve 
should have been provided for obso- 
lescence. 

It appears to me that a number of 
corporations have been too prone to 
consider that the maximum depre- 
ciation allowable for income tax was 
the depreciation reserve which they 
should take. This is not sufficient in 
many cases to take care of obsoles- 
cence. It may be impractical for a 
business to set up sufficient obsoles- 
cence reserves to take care of such 
matters as poor location of plant, 
loss of market position, or the deca- 
dence of an industry. However, 
these are items of great interest to 
the investment banker, and to the 
commercial banker today, when his 
loans are taking on some of the char- 
acteristies of investments. 

Undoubtedly, recent income tax 
regulations as well as the undistrib- 
uted profits tax have given an im- 
petus to the preparation and carry- 
ing of adequate property records. 
[ think this is especially important 
today when the reinstatement of de- 
preciation formerly taken, or the 
throwing out of items capitalized, 
involves a large tax liability. It 
appears that the practice, to be 
safely followed, will be one of ac- 
tually taking the depreciation, scrap- 
ping the equipment, and installing 
new machinery which can manufac- 
ture at lower cost. 

Regardless of our preconceived 
notions or our viewpoint in connec- 
tion with certain industries or 
organizations with which we may be 
familiar, it is a fact that, taking 
industry as a whole, technological 
improvement is an active and vital 
factor in increasing business and 
employment rather than slowing it 
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Four Considerations 
In Studying 
Credit Risks 


1 The statement on 
which a loan is paid may 
be quite different from the 
one on which the loan is 
made. 


2 A budget is needed by 
every borrower as a plan 
or program of action—not 
as a prophecy. 


3 Properly operated, 
budgeting should provide 
for applying necessary cor- 
rectives before unfavorable 
developments get out of 


hand. 


4 Taking industry as a 
whole, technological im- 
provement is an active and 
vital factor in increasing 
business. 


Duncan photo 





The borrower’s financial condition on the DUE date—not on the BORROW- 
ING date—determines whether the loan will be repaid in full and on time. 
Study today’s statement, certainly—but base your decision equally on that 
future statement, as forecast by the applicant’s budget of future business. 


down. Our aim, therefore, should 
be to encourage those industries 
with which we are associated to ap- 
preciate the savings which accrue 
through installation of new and 
modern equipment, which is some- 
times accomplished through a con- 
sistent and sound policy of depre- 
ciation and reinvestment of funds 
arising from depreciation reserves. 


® The loan officer desires to know if 
his customer will repay the loan at 
a certain definite or reasonably de- 
terminable future date, and if he 
will do this either from profit or 
through the change in character of 
certain assets—or otherwise. In the 
ease of a long-time loan, he desires 
to make a reasonable estimate of the 
future based on the past and the 
present, and judge whether the cus- 
tomer will in all probability make 
the payments called for under the 
contract. 

He should know that in ease of 
inability of the customer to make 
payments as agreed, there is enough 
value on forced or voluntary liqui- 
dation to repay the loan. This in- 





formation is also required by the 
merchandise creditor. He is possibly. 
more concerned in the early pay- 
ment of his bill and gives less con- 
sideration to the ultimate payment 
under duress, although that must be 
available to make the credit a satis- 
factory one. 

In ease the customer is not in the 
bank’s debt at all, or does not want 
to borrow, the banker is still inter- 
ested in his progress. The customer 
makes the bank. He also makes the 
community. Any worth-while advice 
which can be given him should ecer- 
tainly be offered. The maintenance 
by him of satisfactory relations with 
his bank entitles him to this consid- 
eration and advice. 

From the standpoint of the mat- 
ter of technical manufacturing op- 
erations, sales policies, or buying 
trends, the banker’s judgment may 
be less reliable than that of his cus- 
tomer. On the other hand, he has 
probably been in a position to follow 
more business enterprises and to 
observe the causes of their downfall. 
If he has been observant, his experi- 


(Continued on page 485) 
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Overtime Avoided 


On Half-Holidays 


A method of closing the books early on half-holidays has helped to make | 


those days holidays for bank employees as well as for the local merchants, 









Our city, like many 
others, observes a half- 
holiday on one business 
day each week during 
the summer months. On 
Thursdays, all business firms in 
Demopolis close at noon, allowing 
employees a half-holiday. 

Because of the fact that all busi- 
ness on Thursdays must be trans- 
acted before twelve o’clock, these 
days have become rush days for our 
bank. We have found that if we 
wait until twelve o’clock to close the 
books, our employees could not com- 
plete their work before 2:30 or 3:00 
o’clock in the afternoon, allowing 
time off for lunch. 

To overcome these difficulties, we 
have worked out a schedule whereby 
the work is completed by 12:00 or 
12:30 on Thursdays. Before dis- 
cussing the methods we employ, it 
will be necessary that a description 
of one of our books be made to 
illustrate the advantages of com- 
pleting two records in one operation. 
I refer here to our machine-posted 
register, which combines the cash 
book and bills receivable register. 

The machine posted register was 
designed by the writer to eliminate 
the use of a bills receivable register 
and to preserve on one book an 
itemized record of all transactions to 
every department of the bank. The 
book is posted by typewriter and 
the adding machine is used in total- 
ing the columns. Pages for the book 
measure 1114 by 18 inches and will 
fit the binder in general use for 
county records. 

The binder contains an automatic 
locking device so that, upon the com- 
pletion of a year’s business, it is im- 
possible to remove or replace a sheet 
without damage to the book. 

On the left or debit side, ample 
ruled space is provided for itemiz- 
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ing the notes paid. Columns are 
arranged for the maker, endorser, 
and amount of each paid note. Be- 
low is carried the correspondent 
bank accounts. For convenience, the 
names of the accounts most likely 
to be posted daily have been inserted 
in printing. For example, ‘‘ Depos- 
its’’; ‘Interest & Discount’’; ‘‘Cer- 
tificates of Deposit’’; ‘‘ Cashiers’ 
Checks’’; and ‘‘ Exchange Account’’. 

The right side of the book be- 
comes a complete bills receivable 
register, showing the new notes and 
their dates, together with the en- 
dorsers or collateral. The credit side 
also contains accounts which are to 
be posted to the general ledger and 
daily statement. From the cash 
book, the general bookkeeper posts 
the daily statement instead of using 


By GEORGE R. SMITH 


Cashier, The Commercial National Bank, 
Demopolis, Alabama 


the usual debit and credit slips. 

The book is used in the same 
manner in posting the liability 
ledger. We can turn to a page in 
the machine-posted register and get 
a complete picture of a day’s busi- 
ness without searching through our 
files to locate some entry. 

Interest and discount received on 
both paid and new notes is recorded 


by initials of the borrowers with the f 
amount set opposite their initials. | 


The book has saved our bank about 
one-third over the cost of hand- 
posted bound cash books, over a 
period of two years. The record is 





The Routine Followed 


BOOKKEEPERS 
1 Prove the previous day's 
entries. 


2 Cancel and file paid checks 


“on us.” 


3 Post overdraft register and 
control accounts. 


4 Post general ledger and daily 
statement. 


5 Record batch totals. 


6 Examine checks for endorse- 
ments. 


7 Sort checks for posting. 


8 Call depositors who have 
overdrafts. 


9 Close books at 10:30. 


10 Check late checks against 
balances to discover overdrafts. 


TELLERS 


1 Sort and prove cash letters. 
2 Enter returned checks. 
3 Enter 


from banks. 


transfers and due 


4. Make remittances. 


5 Record notes on scratcher 
pad. 


6 Pay and receive. 
7 Prove mail deposits. 


8 Charge excess currency to 
the vault. 


9 Send out-of-town checks to 
transit clerk. 


10 Clear window for a balance 


at 10:30. 


11 Write up the 
posted register. 


machine- 


12 Enter items received after 
10:30. 

13 Strike a second balance 
after the bank closes. 
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Beck photo 
Inexorably, the clock moves on. Local deposits 
after 10:30 are carried over to Friday—book- 
keepers merely check them for overdrafts. By 
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12:30, all employees are out of the bank. 


Kexustone photo 






- neat, easy to read, and saves a great forward to show the grand total any delay in the bank closing its 
ame deal of time for the bank. The charged out to each department dur- books before twelve o’clock. 
ility entries made on the machine-posted ing the day. By the time the bank opens at 
dew: register are obtained from the teller’s | For example: Teller No 1 proves nine o’clock, all the duties just de- 
get |  seratcher pads. It is this book that the incoming ‘eash letters as soon as scribed have been accomplished and 
uusi- aids us greatly on Thursdays when he can get them sorted in the morn- tellers can give their full time to 
our we have to do a day’s business in ing. The mail checks are separated waiting on customers. 
| half a day. into two batches, comprised of After listing all drafts, the collee- 
L on A description of what takes place checks on our bank and checks on tion clerk makes an early round with 
‘ded ' in our bank on half-holidays will the other bank in our city. notes and drafts which are to be 
the i illustrate the many advantages of Next, Teller No. 1 makes all en- collected and remitted on Thurs- 
ials. operating on a definite schedule. tries of checks returned from corre- days. All employees keep their work 
out Fi spondents, transfers and due from in readiness for an early balance 
ind- ® Employees arrive for work at banks. Remittances are also made and the local clearings are handled 
. s eight o’clock in the morning and out at the first window. at about 10:00 o’clock. 
1 is each one knows the duties he must Teller No. 2 records all note pay- : 
perform in order to finish the work ments, pays and receives, and proves ® Tellers reduce their window cash 
= in the allotted time. mail deposits. In handling notes, by charging to the vault any excess 
' The first task of the bookkeepers we do not use debit and credit slips coin or currency not needed in the 
is to eall the individual statements but make note payments on the daily operations. By banding up 
against a proof of the individual seratcher pads recording the paid currency and filling as many boxes 
rs. ledger for the previous day’s busi- note before it is handed to the eus- as possible, the cash to be counted 
ness, to determine whether both tomer. at each window is reduced to a mini- 
1e books are in balance and all checks As soon as the bookkeepers receive mum. Out-of-townchecksare charged 
and deposits are posted to the cor- the batch of checks comprising the out to the transit department in 
' rect accounts. eash letters, a total of the batch is small batches shortly after they are 
- ' After this is accomplished, one accumulated in the bookkeeping de- received and the transit clerk is kept 
) bookkeeper cancels and files the paid partment and kept on file. This busy writing up cash letters so that 
— checks while the other posts the total must, of course, agree with he ean turn in his total quickly 
overdraft register and control ac- the amount listed and charged out when needed. 
counts. by Teller No. 1. Teller No. 1 finds time to make 
to The general bookkeeper is busy The checks are examined by the out all remittances by placing a 
' at this time posting the general bookkeepers for incorrect endorse- ‘‘Next Window’”’ sign in his window 
- | ledger and daily statement. ments and all checks not found good for a short time. When not many 











We maintain two paying and re- 
ceiving windows with special duties 
assigned to each of the tellers oper- 
ating the windows. All checks, de- 
posits and out-of-town items are 
charged out in batches to the book- 
keeping and transit departments. 
Tellers hold on file the adding ma- 
chine tape for each batch of items 
with the total of each batch brought 
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are removed from the batch before 
the items are filed in alphabetical 
order for posting. If it is possible 
for the bookkeepers to get in touch 
with customers having checks in the 
mail that will overdraw their ac- 
counts, they call before the bank 
opens for business on Thursday 
mornings. Such customers are urged 
to make their deposits early to avoid 





customers are in the bank, this plan 
works out nicely. When the rush 
period slows down between 10:00 
and 10:30 on Thursday mornings, 
we close the books. We do not close 
both windows at the same time. For 
example: Teller No. 2 totals the 
columns on his scratcher pad, 
charges out all deposits, checks, and 


(Continued on page 484) 
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You Can Get 
Newspaper 


Cooperation 


Make Your Story 


“Newsworthy” 


ERE is striking proof that you can get the editorial 

cooperation of your local newspaper. The Boston 

Sunday Globe sent a staff reporter over to the State 
Street Trust, where he ‘‘followed a check’’ along its com- 
plicated path through the bank, taking pictures at important 
stages along the way. These pictures, with brief descriptive 
captions, were made up into a page ‘‘spread’’ and appeared 
in the next Sunday rotogravure section. 

This sort of publicity cooperation doesn’t just happen. 
And the processes of handling a withdrawal are so routine 
that most bankers take them for granted. But Vice Presi- 
dent Ralph Eastman of the State Street Trust, realizing that 
a check symbolizes banking to most people, showed the news- 
paper how it could develop a human-interest angle on a rou- 
tine bank operation that would entertain and enlighten its 
readers. The Sunday ‘‘feature’’ resulted. 

Your local paper may not have facilities for handling a 
story of this type with the same technique. But if you can 
show your editor a human-interest twist to some phase of 
bank work, he will be able to develop it on the basis of his 
particular production limitations. But it is, first of all, your 
public relations job to point out to him the angle of reader- 
interest—which is his only interest in developing the story. 
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Dress Up Sale Property 


This bank has evolved a simple basis for determining the amount 
that should be spent in rehabilitating any piece of real estate. 


RESS IT UP!’’ That slogan 

has been the keynote of the 

policy of the State Bank and 
Trust Co. of Evanston, Ill., with re- 
gard to the handling of foreclosed 
and trustee property. 

With the exception of high grade 
properties, it is the bank’s policy to 
limit expenditures for repairs to a 
sum sufficient to draw the attention 
of passersby to the sound value em- 
bodied in the property. Most people 
find it hard to appreciate what can 
be done with a property that is sor- 
did in appearance, and in obvious 
bad condition. Henee, to stir their 
imagination and help them visualiz> 
the dwelling’s possibilities, it is nec- 
essary to liven up its appearance. 

There is a definite psychological 
reaction to the sight of carpenters 
and decorators working on a house. 
Home seekers naturally assume that, 
if the owner thinks enough of the 
place to spend money on repair 
projects and improvements, it must 
be a valuable piece of property. The 
chances for a sale at a favorable 
figure are greatly enhanced. 

Even if an immediate sale does 
not follow the improved external 
appearance, the money spent has 
not been wasted. That same im- 


By N. E. BIBOW* 


Asst. Cashier and Real Estate Officer, 
State Bank and Trust Co., Evanston, Ill. 


* In conjunction with Norman Stone. 


, 


proved appearance has increased the 
rental value in the eyes of prospec- 
tive tenants. The added rents serve 
to offset the cost of repairs and 
paint. Conversely, the increased 
rental payments tend to enhance the 
property's valuation in the eurrent 
market. 

The same rules 
matter of interior improvements, 
with the final decision as to the 
extent of the improvements being 
based largely on the location and 
type of neighborhood. With prop- 
erty in good neighborhoods, the bank 
does a first-class job, inside and out. 
In buildings where the outlook is 
favorable for a rise in rents, it has 
always been found worthwhile to do 
any reasonable amount of work nee- 
essary to thoroughly fix up the 
property. 

In the better-class residential sec- 
tions, a house must be immaculate 
in appearance and modern in ar- 
rangement and conveniences, to at- 


apply in the 


tract either buyer or renter. Any- 
thing short of a complete rehabili- 
tation job fails of its purpose. 
There are a number of highly 
important modernization items that 
must be provided in these . better 
homes, to meet constantly increasing 
standards of home comfort and 
pleasant living. The ‘‘more-than- 
one-bathroom’’ idea is rapidly be- 
coming a must requirement in pres- 
ent-day homes. Bathroom fixtures 
of modern design, fixtures in color 
instead of dead white, walls of tile, 
tinted glass, or other washable sub- 
stances, shower installations, and 
similar refinements are looked for. 
There is an increasing demand for 
an extra lavatory room on the first 
floor. Similarly, ‘‘any old heating 
plant’’ no longer satisfies the pros- 
pective buyer. It must be a modern 
boiler or furnace, scientifically de- 
signed for economical fuel consump- 
tion and with assurance of adequate. 
heat on the coldest days And more 
often than otherwise, the prospect 
expects it to include an oil burner 
or an automatic stoker, and an air 
conditioning system. An automatic 
hot water heater is also on his list. 
Before he leaves the basement, he is 
fairly certain to cast an eye around 





How Much Should You Spend? 





1 Good neighborhoods—Put 
the property in Al condition, re- 
modeling along modern lines if 
necessary, 


2 Medium neighborhoods— 
Make the house reasonably liv- 
able, with assured heat, a tight 
roof, and redecorated rooms. 
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3 Poor neighborhoods—Do a 
minimum of repair work to make 
the place fit to live in and to dis- 
pose of it quickly. 
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WEYERHAUSER 
wooD 
CONVERSION 


ROO KMMAOMMO 


, COMPANY 


On these two pages 
are fourteen excel- 
lent examples of what 
can be accomplished 
through the use of 
present-day methods 
and materials. 


Each was once an 
out-of-date property, 
displeasing to the eye 
and unattractive to 
prospective purchas- 
ers and renters. 


CRANE COMPANY 


PITTSBURG PLATE GLASS 


for a recreation or game room. 
Upstairs, Mrs. Better Prospect 


usually makes the kitchen her next | 


point of study, after the bathrooms. 
She expects it to be easy to clean, 
adequately lighted, and scientifically 


designed so that the electric refrig- | 
erator, the gas or electric stove, the | 


sink, work-table, and shelves, 
usable without wasted time or steps. 
In this type of home, an electric 


are | 


dishwasher and a garbage disposal | 


unit are good selling points. 
Lighting fixtures throughout the 
house must be ee mie 
outlets adequate and convenient. 
circuit breaker, replacing the old 
fuse box, is an appreciated feature. 
Those who look for air condition- 
ing also demand that their homes be 
insulated. And, with surprising fre- 
quency, they make pointed inquiry 
about the kind and quality of plumb- 
ing within the walls. Pipe of long- 
enduring wrought iron or of rust- 
less brass is, to this class of home- 
seeker, indication of the perfect 
condition of the entire property. 
In short, the bank finds that, in 
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INSULITE COMPANY 


these better class neighborhoods, a 
meticulous provision of all these 
important details more than repays 
the expense involved. They are im- 
portant because their inclusion as- 
sures the prompt sale of the prop- 
erty to the right type of buyer and 
at a price in keeping with the neigh- 
borhood—whereas their omission all- 
too-frequently means that the prop- 
erty continues to stand vacant, con- 
tinues to deteriorate, lowers the value 
of adjacent properties, and eventu- 
ally becomes a total loss to the bank. 

When the State Bank finds itself 
in possession of medium grade realty 
holdings where the rents cannot rise 
above a certain level, its policy is to 
make the inside of the building rea- 
sonably livable, and to grant any 
requests made by the tenant that do 
not require the outlay of large sums. 

The bank, in brief, follows a 
happy medium. For example, it 
will dress up the interior with a 
paint job, varnish the floors, put up 
new wallpaper, repair the heating 
apparatus, and so on. But it does 


(Continued on page 486) 


RUBEROID COMPANY 


U. S. 


GYPSUM 


What has been ac- 
complished here can 
be duplicated in prop- 
erties your bank now 
controls—at a profit 


to the bank. 


CELOTEX 


CORP. 


Local contractors and 
dealers, as well as 
manufacturers such 
as those represented 
in these pictures, can 
give professional ad- 
vise on your modern- 
ization problems. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO. 
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REPORT many cases, a_ highly 


seasonal business, it is 
important that special 
attention be given to insurance, be- 
cause loans are commonly made to 
hold the product after it is manu- 
factured, while it is being distrib- 
uted as orders are received during 


Insurable Hazards 


If there is a commercial canner in your com- 
munity, you will find these two articles valuable. 


make certain that, if there is a loss, By CLARENCE T. HUBBARD | 





the rest of the year. 


An idle plant is a constant hazard, 
and everything should be done to 


it will not have to be borne by the 
borrower, and will not put the bor- 
rower out of business. 


Protection Given A Canning Factory By Each 


Type Of Insurance 








Kind Of Insurance 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 





Automobile fire, theft, 
and collision 


Automobile non- 
ownership 


Automobile public 
liability and 
property damage 


Business accident 


Business life 


Business interruption 


Business interruption 
due to loss-of 
outside power 


Contractual liability 


Electrical machinery 


Elevator liability with 
property damage 
endorsement 


Extended coverage 
endorsement (to be 
attached to all fire 


property damage and 
use and occupancy 
policies) 

Fidelity bond 


Fire (reporting cover 
on contents) 


Fire, on buildings and 
machinery 


Flywheel 





The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, theft, 


or a collision. 





Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others 
caused by the automobile of an employee used in the service 
of the insured. 





The automobile of the insured causing injury, death, or 
damage to the property of others. 





An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid 
to the business (rather than to the insured or a personal 
beneficiary) for dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for 
death. 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business (rather 
than to a personal beneficiary). 

Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious 
damage to building, machinery, or the raw product, resulting 
from fire, tornado, or other insured hazard (the insured is 
reimbursed for the net profits and the fixed charges thus lost). 





The inability to get needed power furnished by a power 
plant which is inoperative because of fire damage. 





‘Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would not 
otherwise be held liable. 





Damage to the property of the insured, damage to the prop- 
erty of others for which the insured is held liable, and the 
cost of litigation, all arising from an accident to electrical 
equipment. 





The insured being held liable for injury or death of any 
person not employed by the insured, when such injury or 
death is held to have been caused by the named and described 
elevator owned or operated by the insured; or damage to 
property not owned by the insured, caused by the named 
and described elevator of the insured. 





Damage by windstorm, hail, explosion, mot, aircraft prop- 
erty damage, and oil burner smudge. 


The dishonesty of employees or debtors of the insured. 

A destructive burning of the insured contents of a building, 
the quantity and value of which is reported as it fluctuates 
each month. 








Damage or destruction of the insured property by fire. 








Damage resulting from a violent bursting of an engine fly- 
wheel. 
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For example, fire insurance might 
be paid after a fire, but this prob- 
ably would not inelude the profits 
that would have been made on the 
goods if they had been delivered. 
Consequently, those profits must be 
insured as well as the goods. This 


protection is secured by what is | 
known as a profits and commissions | 


policy. It pays for the profits or 
commissions that would have been 
made if goods had not been burned. 

Fire insurance must, of course, be 
earried on both the buildings and 
machinery, and on the contents. If 
the policy on the stored goods is not 
kept in foree during the season while 
the goods are in storage, there might 
be a serious loss. This policy will 
cost less, of course, if it is made on 
a reporting basis, so that insurances 
is paid only on the quantity of goods 
actually in storage from month to 
month. 

If something should happen dur- 
ing the producing season that would 
shut down the plant for a number 
of days, the loss might be serious 
enough to ruin the business. When 
the season is on, the factory must 
always be in operation, so if the 
factory depends upon outside elec- 
trie power, business interruption in- 
surance due to loss of outside power 
should certainly be carried to com- 
pensate for the loss of profits that 
might result from the power plant 
being damaged sufficiently to shut 
down the canning factory. 

In the same way, business inter- 
ruption insurance is exceedingly im- 


portant in the canning business. It | 


pays the fixed charges which con- 
tinue even though the plant is de 
stroyed. 


(Continued on page 468) 
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Uninsurable Hazards 


Large or small, every cannery must watch for 


the hazards peculiar 


By B. C. STEVENS 


In every business there 
are, of course, hazards 
|RESEARCH | = that ~may be insured 
and those that may not. 
Consequently, it is im- 
portant for a loan officer to make 
sure not only that the insurable 
hazards will not ruin a business by 
having them assumed by insurance 
companies, but also that the bor- 
rower thoroughly understands his 
business and is fully aware of all 
national conditions that may affect 


BANKERS 


MONTHLY 





his profits. 
Usually, the banker is rather 
familiar with the manufacturer's 


knowledge of local conditions, but 
there are both local and national 
situations that may affect his in- 
come. 

It is evident that the banker and 
canner should well understand the 
status of carryovers, planned crops, 
and consumption possibilities before 
the season’s loan negotiations begin. 
The banker must first be assured 
that his canner knows his business, 
knows his erops, and knows his mar- 
ket. He should be assured that he 
has contracted for a sufficient acre- 
age to produce the volume necessary 
to make his business successful. 
Many canneries maintain their own 
farms and also buy from _ inde- 
pendents. 

There are, of course, many unin- 
surable hazards that should be given 
careful consideration. The chief 
ones are listed in the panel on the 
next page of this article. 

1 Weather is the canner’s first 
and greatest hazard, whether he 
plants and harvests his own acreage 
or depends on what he buys from 
others. For, with all other things 
being equal for a prosperous and 





to a 
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seasonal business. 


season, the whims of 
nature can change the prospects over 
night. ‘ 

A long late spring can retard 
plantings of some crops enough to 
delay maturity far past its normal 
season. Heavy, prolonged rains can 
do the same. A late spring frost can 
ruin most of a crop before it is 
matured. An early frost in the fall 
ean ruin late crops just before they 
are to be harvested. A severe winter 
has been known to kill trees and 
bushes which had produced for 
years 

There has been so much in the 
papers in recent years of the trag- 
edies of droughts, floods, and dust 
storms that there is little need of 
emphasizing them as hazards. The 
flood is a physical danger to the 


suecessful 


Warehouse Receipt 
Financing 


One of the most common ways of 
financing canning companies is by the 
use of field warehouse receipts. The 
goods are stored after manufacture, 
in the warehouses of the canning com- 
panies themselves, and a bona fide 
warehouse company places a custo- 
dian in charge. The goods are under 
lock and key, and the guards are 
bonded. The warehouse receipts 
issued by such companies, therefore, 
are reliable because the goods are 
actually controlled by the warehouse 
company and not by the owner of 
the goods. 

This method of financing is a real 
protection to banks, and a splendid 
thing for the canning companies. 
As the goods are sold, part of the loan 
is paid, and the amount of goods 
desired is released by the bank. No 
goods can be shipped without this 
release from the lending agency. 

A number of articles giving specific 
details regarding field warehousing 
loans have been published in Rand 
M°Nally Bankers Monthly. The most 
recent of these was ‘‘Warehouse Re- 
ceipts Provide A Source of New 
Loans,” by J. R. Cudney, page 343, 
June, 1937, issue. 





- 


eanning plant itself, since many 
eanning factories are located on 
streams. Tornados, cyclones, hail 
storms, and severe wind storms can 
also play havoe with orchards and 
fields. : 

2 The danger of insect pests 
to fruits and vegetables is a con- 
stant hazard. Aphids, grasshoppers, 
chinech bugs, Mormon crickets, cut 
worms, coddling moths, flat-headed. 
apple tree borers, green citrus 
aphids, and Mexican bean beetles, 
are only a few of the vast army of 
crop enemies. There are, of course, 
many scientific methods of combat- 
ing inseets—preventative measures 
which any good farmer and pro- 
ducer can and should use. If a 
canner is also his own farmer, he 
certainly should counteract insect 
damage; and if he has contracted 
with a group of farmers, he should 
insist that they do so. Universities 
with departments of agriculture help 
farmers and canners cope with in- 
sect pests and blights. 

Blights are more difficult to com- 
bat and often more deadly, for a 
dry rot can wipe out what started 
out to be a perfect tomato crop. 


3 Most good canners have 
their outlet and market pretty well 
estimated before they start out and 
usually have to produce a certain 
amount to make fair profits. It is 
important, then, that the canner is 
able (if he does not have his own 
farms) to secure enough produce 
from surrounding farmers. He may 
fail to do this if a farmer on whom 
he depends switches to another mar- 
ket or changes to another crop. 
There must be an adequate supply 
of the raw product. There must be 
contracts for a sufficient acreage. 


4 Labor is a grim, often un- 
tameable, hazard in any industry 
today. The canners have already 
felt its teeth. The great maritime 
strike on the Pacifie coast, at the 
height of the export season, is con- 
sidered directly responsible for the 
sharp reduction in volume of canned 
vegetables and fruits shipped from 
this country. Within the industry 
itself, a ‘‘sit-down’’ in a canning 


(Continued on page 469) 
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Inspecting peaches, at the grad- 
ing machine, enroute to the can- 
ning tables in the room beyond. 


(Continued from page 466) 


Messenger robbery and paymaster 
robbery are both important if the 
employees are paid in eash, as is 
quite common. 

Products liability insurance is 
necessary for any manufacturer of 
foods. One or two serious claims for 
illness or death resulting from prod- 
ucts manufactured might prevent 
the payment of a bank loan. 

When it is understood that there 
are as many hazards as are apparent 
in this business, many bankers may 
realize that they have run great 
risks in the past. However, the can- 
ning business is a good business to 
finance, provided the loan officer 
keeps in touch with the business and 
makes sure that all insurable hazards 
are properly insured. 

If the finished goods are stored in 
rented warehouse space, the loan 
officer must be certain that the pol- 
icies protect the goods where they 
are. The policy on the goods in the 
warehouse of the factory might not 
protect the goods in a publie ware- 
house. 

Probably the only safe way for a 
bank to examine the insurance pro- 
gram of a canning factory is to 
call in a competent insurance man 
who makes a business of analyzing 
insurance programs. With his 
knowledge of the various kinds of 
insurance and the various things 
that may happen to make a policy 
inoperative, his services will prove 
to be invaluable. Usually such serv- 
ice would not cost the bank or the 
factory anything. 
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Protection Given A Canning Factory By Each 


Type Of Insurance 








Kind Of Insurance 


Forgery bond 


Group life and 
group accident 


Hired car public 
liability and 
property damage 


Inside robbery 
License bond 


Manufacturers property 
damage 


Manufacturers public 
liability 


Messenger robbery 


Paymaster robbery 


Permit bond 


Personal accident 


Personal life 


Plate glass 


Products liability 


Profits and 
commissions 


Safe burglary 


Side track 


Sprinkler leakage 
Steam boiler 
Teams liability 


Teams property 
damage 


Trailer public liability 
and property damage 


Transportation 


Truck cargo 


Water damage 


Workmen’s 
compensation 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, 
or other documents in an attempt to illegally obtain money 
or other property. 




















Protection for 50 or more employees in one concern given 
by one policy (each insured is given a certificate) without 
medical examination and at a lower price than for individual 
policies, against death or accident, respectively. 








Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others 
caused by an automobile or truck hired for the use of the 
insured, but not owned by him. 








Possession of personal property being forcibly taken inside 
a home or place of business. 


Infringement of a license issued to the insured. 

















Damage to the property of others on the premises of the 
insured except when caused by the burning out of an electric 
unit, or the bursting of a flywheel, engine, boiler, or turbine. 





The injury or death of anyone not in the employ of the 
insured for which he is liable (including defense, and payment 
of all legal and first aid expense). 














Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or 
goods (or an attempt to take) while in the custody of an 
employee outside the premises of the insured, during certain 
hours. 

Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee 
who is distributing wages. 








Infringement of a permit issued to the insured. 


An accident to the one insured. Certain sums are paid for 
certain dismemberments, or for loss of eyesight, or for death, 
to a personal beneficiary rather than to a business (the latter 
would be business accident insurance). 





Death—the stated amount to be paid to beneficiaries of the 
insured instead of to a business concern (the latter would be 
business life insurance). 





Breakage or other damage to plate glass, specifically described. 
(The glass is usually replaced rather than a money payment 
being made.) 








Claims for illness or death resulting from products such as 
food and drink manufactured or sold by the insured. 





The burning of goods on which profits or commissions would 
have been made. 








Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


The damage to property of others by fire or the personal 
injury or death of individuals for which the existence of a 
railroad side track serving the insured’s property is held 
to be the cause. 





The discharge of water or other substance from a sprinkler 


system or from the collapse of a tank which is part of a 
sprinkler system. 


An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage or 
personal injury occurs. 








Claims for bodily injury or death resulting from the opera- 
tion of wagons, equipment, and draft animals described in 
the policy. 





Claims for damage to the property of others resulting from 
the operation of wagons, equipment, and draft animals 
described in the policy. 


Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the property 
of others, caused by an automobile trailer owned by or 
operated for the insured. 








Damage to named goods, or their destruction, or loss by 
theft, while in transit on a named carrier at a stated time. 





Accidents to goods being transported by motor truck owned 
or hired by the insured. 








Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, leakage, 
or overflow of water, steam, or other substance escaping 
from plumbing systems, tanks, heating systems, standpipes 
for fire hose, refrigerating systems, and the like. 





Injuries to workmen for which a workmen’s compensation 
law requires the employer to pay. 
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(Continued from page 467) 


factory at the peak of the season 
would be a catastrophe. A ‘‘sit- 
down’’ on the part of pickers and 
harvesters in the fruit orchards and 
fields would be equally as disastrous 
for the canner as for the grower. 
Discarding the possibility of strikes, 
the securing of enough labor is a 
growing problem. Canners, neces- 
sarily seasonal employers, are, ex- 
cept in times of depression, sorely 
pressed in securing dependable 
skilled labor. But the farm laboring 
problem is more acute. Farmers and 
growers have to compete with WPA 
wages and are likely to find them- 
selves short-handed at harvest time. 
5 The canner’s greatest dan- 
ger in competition today lies not so 
much in the direction of the other 
fellow who cans the same kinds of 
products as he. A development of a 
new industry within recent months 
—frosted foods—is becoming a 
serious threat to the canner. There 
is little danger that the frosted foods 
packers will put him out of business, 
but they do offer stiff competition 
and are a challenge to him to con- 
stantly improve his produets. 
Frosted foods, which are kept 
frozen until served, reach the table 
as fresh as when they were har- 
vested. Not only are they increas- 
ing in popularity with the con- 
sumer, but also with the producer, 





Uninsurable Hazards 


1 Weather 
2 Insects and blight 


3 Failure to contract for suf- 
ficient acreage 


4 Labor trouble 
5 Competition 
6 Legislation 


7 Poor advertising and mer- 
chandising 


8 Use of cheap labels and con- 
tainers 


9 Unwise choice of broker 
10 Rising costs 
11 Taxation 
12 Lack of research department 
13 Poor shipping methods 


14 Violation of Food and Drug 
Act 








A well-equipped canning plant laboratory, where activity is divided between constant 
research into new processes and products, and constant testing of purity and quality. 


Photos courtesy “The Canner™ 





The cutting room. Throughout the “campaign”, or canning season, test cans are con- 
stantly being pulled from the line, for careful check against definite standards. 


who now has another attractive mar- 
ket for what he grows. Thus, the 
canner has to compete for his source 
of supply and many are complain- 
ing that producers are raising their 
prices and going to other markets. 
The development of the process of 
packing in brine and the growth of 
the domestic wine industries with 
their increasing demand for fruits 
also presents a problem. 
Competition in the foreign market 
is another phase of this hazard. 
Nearly 90% of the canned fruits 
shipped from this country abroad 
are sold to the United Kingdom. 
Until recently, there was little com- 
petition. However, American can- 
ners are now being forced to com- 
pete with Australian-grown peaches, 
pears, and apricots. Grapefruit and 
fruits for salad still have no foreign 
competition. In other markets in the 
world, Hawaiian pineapple is being 
undersold by British Malayan and 
Formosan products. Rising produc- 
tion of fruits in other sections of the 
world is bound to increase this com- 
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petition, providing a serious threat 
to American canners who have long 
been dominant in the field. 


6 Canners look for more and 
more control in the immediate 
future. Proposals and bills now 
coming up in Congress and state 
bodies range all the way from stream 
pollution to distribution control. 
The Robinson-Patman bill and cer- 
tain fair trade laws are all of vital 
eoncern., Certain reciprocal trade 
agreements such as those with Can- 
ada can make or break an industry. 
The pending water pollution legis- 
lation is of considerable importance 
because it is coupled with the prob- 
lem of waste disposal for the canner. 
A scientific use of chemistry coupled 
with use of correct filters should be 
insisted on, if the canner is to guard 
against possible prosecution. 

7 If the canner under consid- 
eration is one of the larger canners, 
he should conduct a well-planned 
and widely circulated advertising 
campaign. If he is among the 

(Continued on page 483) 
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Research In Banking—No. 


Regain 


Local Leadership 


Research—and its benefits—need 
not be national in scope to be 
important. Like charity, it may 
quite profitably begin at home. 


By THOMAS C. BOUSHALL 


President, Morris Plan Bank of Virginia 


‘“By initiating research projects in 


their own field of operations, bankers 
may take an active part in improving 
the structure and operations of the 
commercial banking system and may 
render a service not only to themselves 
but to society as well.’?’—BULLETIN 
RESERVE CITY BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 


N FORMER days, bankers in 
local communities were looked 
upon as men well informed on 
most subjects and capable of offer- 
ing sound advice on private and pub- 
lie affairs. When banking itself 
seemed in a precarious position in 
the early ‘‘thirties’’, the public of 
necessity began to question whether 
those who could not keep their own 
affairs above suspicion or difficulty 
eould, in turn, be proper leaders in 
other activities. Bankers and bank- 
ing lost caste as counselors and 
guides. Individuals in great num- 
bers put their money in lock boxes, 
in Postal Savings, and left bene- 
ficiary money with the insurance 
companies or bought annuities 
When there were difficulties of 
unemployment, of city and county 
default on their obligations, when 
endowment funds were impaired 
and campaigns were to be conducted, 
there were many bankers overlooked 
when leaders were sought to remedy 
the difficulties. 
The funds arising from maturing 
bonds are not turned over to the 
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Richmond, Virginia 


The banker’s rightful place is in the 
he wins that right by intelligently 


banker today to invest as he sees fit. 
When banks have required new 
capital, it has been with rare excep- 
tion in the extreme that the public 
has put up new funds. It has been, 
rather, the function of government 
to underwrite the needed capital 
structure. 

There are some who believe that 
almost the sole province of the bank 
is to accept funds on deposit and 
have them available when the de- 
positor again seeks his money. To 
earn overhead, pay stockholders a 
dividend, and set up some reserves 
against evil days, the bank lends out 
some of these funds with the appear- 
ance of extreme reluctance and with 
an apparent view only to excess in 
safety and the least possible useful- 
ness to the borrower. 

Influenced by this school of 
thought, the average citizen consid- 
ers the bank a necessary evil with 
but little usefulness or personality 
beyond the comparable function and 
responsiveness of a grain or coal 
elevator, where surplus supplies are 
stored and for a measured price 
used as necessity dictates. 

That political leaders could readily 








vanguard of the community life—provided 
exercising his prerogatives of leadership. 


justify the bureaucratization of such 
institutions, in keeping with the 
service of an impersonalized post 
office, is not hard to conceive or even 
to accept. 

There was a time when any for- 
ward movement, any new enterprise 
that would benefit the community, 
any campaign for city or county- 
wide progress was to be undertaken, 
the local banker or bankers were 
either initiators, promptly selected 
leaders, or essential cooperators and 
endorsers of the undertaking. Hence 
the banks were looked upon as dy- 
namie local institutions where en- 
ergy, vision, counsel and direction 
were always ready at hand. Banks 
were institutions of importance to 
be maintained as free and indepen- 
dent reservoirs of capital and wis- 
dom, the last stronghold to be social- 
ized or hampered by political dicta- 
tion or jurisdiction. As a matter, 
then, of self-preservation, if for no 
other compelling motive, banks must 
promptly set about to restore their 
leadership and regain their position 
as essential participators in local 
enterprise, not only of a commercial 
and civic nature, but in the realm 
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@ There are those who believe 
that almost the sole province of 
the bank is to act as a depository 
for cash. 


@ Banks have lost caste as coun- 
selors and community 
during recent years. 


@ Bankers must learn of self- 
liquidating community projects 
that have been successful in 
other sections. 


leaders 


@ It is his function to find ways 
of reducing local unemployment, 
of bettering local housing con- 
ditions. 


@ The banker has an opportunity 
for local leadership in uncovering 


Eight Thoughts For The Local Banker 


civic waste and political graft. 
@ Unless the banker demonstrates 
his qualifications as a protector 
of community funds and a leader 
of community enterprise, he will 
find the public tyrning to other 
agencies and individuals. 


@ Through research, through co- 
operation with local groups, he 
can discover the means of regain- 
ing his former high estate in 
community life. 


@ Intelligent local solution of 
local problems can remove from 
the Federal government the ne- 
cessity for supersedent control of 
many local affairs. 





of social progress. And in this realm 
of social progress it should be the 
role of the local bankers to see to it 
that whatever programs of such a 
nature are undertaken shall be kept 
within the means of the community 
or county or state to carry out with 
resulting solvency, with resulting 
financial ease, and with current pay- 
ment of current benefit, to the end 
that debt and tax are directly re- 
lated and community capacity for 
payment is bettered and bulwarked 
by the programs undertaken. 
Bankers can face freely the fact 
that masses of the people have tasted 
the sweetmeats of public benefits, 


either from federal, state or local. 


government largess, and programs 
seeking to deny these benefits will 
not be readily accepted. It cannot 
be the role of the banker to veto all 
programs as being unsound and un- 
economic without further relegating 
himself to the rear ranks and put- 
ting the socialization of banking even 
further forward. Rather, the banker 
must busy himself to learn from 
others in other sections as to what 
self-liquidating projects have been 
successfully undertaken—projects 
that have bolstered and not blasted 
community credit. 

It is the duty of the banker to 
learn of ways and means to reduce 
unemployment, by finding sound 
endeavors for local undertaking. It 
is his duty to start plans for elimi- 
nation of sub-marginal land use and 
conservation of surrounding re- 
sources. It is the banker’s function 
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to seek out ways whereby mi-erab!e 
housing conditions can be eliminated, 
and by community and cooperative 
effort better homes may be made 
available to the class who have not 
earved out such comforts for them- 
selves, but who with guidance and 
reasonable assistance can maintain 
such a home. 

If courage and vision are lacking 
to implement local enterprise, the 
role falls to the banker to supply it. 
If waste and graft. if greed and 
avarice are blocking progress and 
producing poverty, the banker will 
look only in the mirror to find the 
local Saint George who must take 
sword in hand to rid the community 
of these stumbling blocks of progress. 

But why are these duties found 
laid so heavily upon the shoulders 
of the banker, and how shall he ac- 
eomplish the Hereulean tasks that 
face him? 

Unless the local banker does step 
out from the crowd and show that 
as a repository of the surplus funds 
of the community he is qualified by 
his zeal, his sincerity, his knowledge 
and his capacity to put those funds 
to work, wisely and soundly, safely 
and profitably, for the common good 
of all, he will find the public turn- 
ing to other agencies and individuals. 
These latter, with perhaps less sin- 
eerity and little learning, will lead 
the community over the precipice of 
unsound adventure, taking the bank 
along with the masses to destruction. 

And how ean the banker, if he 
does accept such a commission of 


responsibility for the progressive but 
sound activity of his community, be 
sure that he, in turn, is on solid 
ground and be assured of safety, 
sanity and profit? . 

Research offers the opportunity, 
through cooperative effort, to elimi- 
nate the unsound proposals made by 
“social and economie theorists. It also 
offers opportunity to accept those 
programs which, while appearing 
unsound or fantastic, yet have been 
subjected to analysis, acid test. 
stress and strain, and have not been 
found wanting. 

There are many fields that have 
looked inviting and into which the - 
foolhardy and the hard-headed have 
ventured to their sorrow, because thev 
failed to examine the ground and 
the hidden dangers before plunging 
in full tilt. 

On the other hand, there are 
many fields that look forbidding 
and dangerous from the outside, but 
which, when carefully studied and 
analyzed, are full of profit and offer 
sound progress. In short, we plunge 
in often where we should not, and 
perhaps as frequently refrain from 
entering where we would find ad- 
vantage in doing so—all because 
lack of knowledge on the one hand 
gives us false courage and on the 
other produces false fears. 

Banking can by cooperative re-' 
search, undertaken as a group, join 
with other agencies in a city, a 
county, or a state and, by bringing 
together common knowledge and 
common purpose, integrate these 
forees and these interests, and so 
develop sound activity to the bene- 
fit of all. 

It is perhaps not feasible that one 
local bank set up a program of re- 
search and seek the cooperation of 
commercial organizations, merchants 
and manufacturers’ associations, 
chambers of commerce, university 
faculties and laboratories, govern- 
mental bureaus and agencies; but it 
is feasible that banks join together, 
put up a reasonable fund, and em- 
ploy men to coordinate the untold 
benefits inherent in so many activi- 
ties and agencies that—combined 
with like benefits in other agencies— 
find supplementary and comple- 
mentary values from this integra- 
tion, generating commercial progress 
and social power to the common 
profit of the whole group. 


(Continued on page 488) 
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We Protect Building Loans 
With This Plan 


Loans on new buildings may be more hazardous than those 
adequate. 
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on old ones if the lending institution does not assure itself 
that the specifications and the quality of workmanship are 
yy Making an 
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in a 


few 


con- 


struction mortgage loan 
pieces 


Here is a tested plan which gives such assurance. 
investment 

residential 

is, after all, making a 

loan on the basis of a 
specifications. Not many years ago, 


must be kept to insure that the home 
is completed and that all bills for 
material and work are paid. 
Then, we took one more forward 
step and announced that we would 

of paper—plans and 
international treaties were dubbed 
‘‘seraps of paper’’. Today, millions 
of dollars are loaned on no better 
security than scraps of paper, blue- 
prints, specifications, a contract to 


build a house and garage, to grade, 
way. 


pleased with a brand new home, but 
landscape the land and lay the drive- 
How 


if that home does not stand up and 
By C. W. GROVE 
President, The Second Federal Savings 
can 
building 


there are frequent large and small 
we be 
that 


repair and maintenance bills, he 


soon loses interest in the home and 
risk. 
and Loan Association, Cleveland, Ohio 


becomes a less desirable mortgage 
mark, by bronze plate, every home 
constructed under the Second Fed- 
sure that the 
ultimately 
the security for our loan is the 


eral system. In short, we would not 


inspection to the owner. 


only inspect—we would certify that 
becomes 
building we expected to have when 


Our standard requirements cover 
such subjects as excavation, foot- 
ings, foundation walls, water proof- 
ing, drain tile, beams, cement work, 
floor joists, 
we made our appraisal of the vacant 

lot, the blueprints and specifications 
and granted the mortgage loan? 


bridging, 
Standard requirements for 
construction work were 
It seemed to our officers, when 
they set up a method for handling 


plastering, 
painting, roofing and many others. 
Three officers have had practical 
all 
Some prospective homes were de- 
plete 
construction loans something over 


building experience over a period of 


necessary. 
signed by architects who drew com- 
specifications. 


three years ago, that there were 
three essentials: We must set cer- 


many years, and the standard re- 
contemplated according 


quirements are largely a product of 
their combined knowledge. 
Obviously, once specifications are th 
written to suit the lending institu- re 
Others were tion, no outside interest is going to ch 
to plans see to it that those requirements are as 
prepared by contractors whose spec- followed in the course of construc- CO 
ifications were not so complete. In tion. This does not necessarily mean 
many sets of specifications, there that contractors will not live up to ec 
were omissions and in some, there the requirements. It does mean that pi 
were specifications for a type of work no one ean take the responsibility of th 
tain standard requirements for good or for materials which would not seeing that requirements are met 07 
construction; the association must produce satisfactory mortgage loan except a representative of the asso- ar 
inspect the process of construction to security. ciation. Inspectors are maintained te 
see that those requirements and the The purpose of the requirements in the field and call at every home t] 
specifications are followed to the let- was to produce a well-built home under construction every other day n 
ter; and, finally, a definite control that could be kept up at alow main- during active work. These inspec- 
over the full amount of the contract tenance cost. An owner may be tors report violations of require- 
The Six Steps In The Plan 
1 The lender has set up stand- proved types of houses. 
ards of quality for home building. 4 Periodic 
2 The contract, plans, and spec- made 
ifications are carefully checked by 
the lender before the loan is 
made. 
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inspections 
during 





3 Loans are made only on ap- 


are 
construction 
insure the use of the agreed-upon 


to 
materials and workmanship. 





is no chance of liens being placed 
against the property. 
6 A bronze plate recording 
certified inspection is built into 
the foundation of the house in 
place of a brick, and after com- 
5 The lender pays the contrac- 
tor and gets receipts so that there 


pletion, the date is recorded on 
this plate. 


ee ee ee ee 
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EXCAVATION 
Shall be one foot larger than extcrive wall at all points. 











FOOTINGS 

All footings nuat rest on undisturbed ground. 

All footings for main bearing walls, piers and columas, whether 
in excavated portion or not, shall be of poured concrete at 
feast six inches thick and eight inches wider than the wall rest 
ing on such footing. Not less than three deformed reinforcing 
role shall be imbe Sided in the Cations over the sewer opening 
or in any other place where earth been disturbed below 
the footing. 


FOUNDATION WALLS 
Main foundation walls shall be not leas than twelve laches thick 


WATERPROOFING 


All exterior walls below grade shall be plastered with % inch 
of waterproof cement and, when dry, covered with approved 
waterproof material. 


Waterproof cement plaster shall be coved’to meet the fuvting. 


DRAIN TILE 


Not less than 4 inch drain tile, leaving at least three openings 
to the sewer, shall be installed for drainage purposes around 
all exterior walls. 

‘Tile joints shall be protected with 

with not less than 18 inches of ciaders or gra 


GARAGE FOUNDATION 

4ll garages shall have a foundation wall extending at least 
thirty inches below grade. 

BASEMENT FLOORS 

Shall be of cuncrete not leas than three inches thick laid on 
four inches of cinders. Concrete shall be 1-3-5 mix, hand 
truwelled top coat of 1-3 mix, 

CHIMNEY FLUES 


All chimneys shall have terra cotta @ue lining and clean out 

vrs, Flues for heating furnace or boilers i be not lew 
than 12%x12”. Two or more flues in one chimney shall be 
separated by at least a 2 inch masonry partition. 


KEAMS 


Supporting beams for first floor joists shall be of steel, with 
stee! columns or may be a masonry wall. 


CEMENT WORK 















or sucke and covered 

















Walks, drives, garage floors, terraces, etc. on the 
round, shall be of 1-2-4 concrete not leas than 4 | thick, 
fria on 4 inch bed of cinders. 


Cement floors built on forms, shall be 1-2-4 concrete not 

than 4 inches thick, reinforced with not leas than i loch = 
formed bars on 6 inch ceoters and having aot less 4 lock 
hearing on all cides. 







STANDARD REQUIREMENTS FOR ALL CONSTRUCTION WORK 
FINANCED BY THE SECOND FEDERAL 


‘The purpose of establishing these requirements is of advantage to the owner because residential construction up to these 
standards will mean a well built home that can be kept up at a low maintenance cost. In financing construction, the 
Second Federal always assumes that owner and contractor both are building a home that will represent a sound invest- 


WALL PLATES 
All wall plates shall be level and imbedded in mortar. 


FLOOR JOISTS 
Not less than Sate lelte Sor spane tetwere 13 and 16 feet, laid 


16 inches cen! 

Joists shall oo outed ‘around “alt inder 

parallel partitions ‘and. under all toad ring Re pertitions. a 

— of fc installation of work for mechanical 
te caseored 7 our Inspector. 

parbema 

One row of bridging for spans under 14 feet. Two rows for 

pans over 14 feet. 

DOUBLE FLOOR 

Sub-foors shall all Gret Goors paper 

sub-floor and Anbed foot and ‘nda af ruboors sell be cat 

at a bearing point. 

STUDS 


Shall be set 16 inches center to ceater, plate at bottom, 
dunble plate at top. — S 


Double studs pre at 
oc fF. openings, with headers of sufficient 


ROOF RAFTERS 


Not less than 2°26" set 16 Anches center to center 
that they meet at ridge board. — 


COLLAR BEAMS 
Of gufiicient size and number to insure rigid construction of 






NAILING 


Sub-foor and sheeting shall be well 
pala, 10 | ach benrdees ualla, 19 tach Wosetn nt waite ar sack 


vesaee RING 


All plaster shall be 
eee R $8 ts enat work with metal coroer beads and 


PAINTING 

Not leas than three coats ow the iaterior and exterior. 
ROOFING 

mn dp FO kied and, if asphalt shingles are used. 


BRICK WORK 


In all 
sercath aacnty construction shall be tied not less than every 


Veneer construction 
query na shall have wall ties every two feet and 


Definite standards of construction are rigidly adhered to 
—and are enforced by every-other-day inspections. 


ments by telephone unless they can 
correct them with the contractor, 
themselves. They turn in written 
reports, daily, which are carefully 
checked by O. A. Maeder, who is 
assistant treasurer in charge of our 
construction loan department. 

The next logical step in keeping 
control of new construction is the 
payment of bills. We first require 
that, in addition to his loan, the 
owner deposit in a construction loan 
account sufficient cash so that the 
total is equal to the full amount of 
the contract. Bills are paid for 
materials direct to suppliers of 
materials who come in or send a 
representative to sign a receipt for 
checks issued on the contractor’s 
affidavit. Disbursement is made to 
the general contractor and to sub- 
contractors upon receipt of affidavits 
for labor only. 

When a home is completed and 
accepted by the owner, the associa- 
tion has in its files receipts for all 
materials and affidavits from con- 
tractors and subcontractors so that 
it has written evidence of the pay- 
ment of all construction costs. If 
there be any question, 10% of the 


amount of the contract is withheld 
until the expiration of the lien 
period. 

The aims of a lender and the aims 
of an owner are similar. The owner 
wants to be sure of a well-built 
home. He does not have the time, 
energy or knowledge to inspect it 
himself. He wants some evidence of 
the fact that it is a well-built home, 
and finally, he wants to be sure that 
all bills have been paid. 


® In order to demonstrate in a con- 
erete manner the effectiveness of our 
construction loan plan, we secured 
embossed bronze plates to mark each 
home built under this program. The 
certified inspection plate is the full 
size of a brick and is usually placed 
toward the front of the house on 
the driveway side a few courses 
above the ground. 

After the home is completed, the 
plate is dated and the owner is given 
a certificate which states that his 
home, built by the named contractor, 
is built according to Second Federal 
requirements and under Second Fed- 
eral supervision. The home is thus 
permanently marked, not by the 
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This revolving chart helps the 
prospective borrower. 


builder who has a selfish interest, 
but by a lending institution which is 
willing to certify to the manner of 
construction because of the control 
which it has over requirements, 
method of construction and disburse- 
ment of funds. 

It is necessary to continue an 
aggressive advertising and publicity 
campaign in order to sell certified 
inspection. It does not conflict with 
architectural supervision, it does not 
east any reflection upon any indi- 
vidual contractor, because all build- 
ers are treated exactly alike. If a 
contractor puts up an honest house, 
there is no interference and the in- 
spection endorses his workmanship. 

If a contractor plans to cheat a 
little here and there in the course of 
construction to make an extra profit, 
he is prevented from doing so and is 
required to live up to his specifica- 
tions. Of course, his specifications 
have been carefully checked against 
our standard requirements and 
brought up to those requirements, if 
not originally so prepared. 

Construction loans are sold 
through newspaper advertising and 
through radio programs which ex- 
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BUILD A “Txcde-Marhed” HOME 
THROUGH A “Srade-Marhed” LOAN 


A home is the largest single investment 
of his lifetime for the average man. “Cer- 
tified Inspection” safeguards that in- 
vesiment. 


It is no reflection upon the ability of your 
contractor. Those who build good homes 
welcome it-you want no other kind to 
build your home. . . . “Certified Inspec- 
tion” does not conflict with, nor take the 
place of, architectural supervision. 


Certified Inspection is tangible evi- 
dence of our Triple-Check Construction 
Loan plan. 


HOW IT WORKS-—You make applica- 
tion for a first mortgage loan to finance 
the building of a home. We check your 
plans and specifications with our stand- 
ard requirements for good construction. 
When the loan is approved, your con- 
tractor starts your home. Our inspector 
examines the work every other day. At 
the time the foundation goes in our 
“Certified Inspection” bronze plate is in- 
seried in place of a brick. During the 
building period, we pay the material 
bills direct to the suppliers. We pay the 
contractor and the sub-contractors for 
the labor they supply. All payments are 
made upon the basis of an affidavit from 
the contractor, upon our check of the 
breakdown of building costs filed with 


us in advance, and upon the written re- 
ports of our inspectors. The owner's in- 
terests and his investment are protected 
from start to finish. 


WHAT IT MEANS-Certified Inspection 
means that your house will be well built; 
that it will be structurally sound; that 
upkeep should be low. 


This plan means that you can get a 
monthly payment mortgage loan to be 
liquidated over any period up to 20 
years. It means that one loan covers the 
period of construction and continues un- 
til paid off. You never need to renew nor 
refinance the loan. In 1934, 1935 and 
1936, 255 homes have been built under 
this system, 

When your home bears the “Certified 
Inspection” plate it is trade marked as a 
well built home. If you ever want to sell 
it, that trade mark will give the buyer 
confidence. 


WHAT IT COSTS-—There are no extra 
charges for Certified Inspection. The 
charge for the inspection service and 
the system of disbursing funds is one 
per cent of the amount of the loan. Own- 
ers have told us it is worth much more. 


Applications are given prompt atten- 
tion. Your answer comes to you the 
fourth day after you make application. 


the life of that loan. This assurance 
ean be secured only when we specify 
the standard requirements for con- 
struction work and then see to it 
that those requirements are properly 
observed. Progress inspections, as 
made by most financial institutions 
are insufficient to guarantee to the 
institution the type of building that 
makes good loan security and that 
makes a mortgagor a satisfied, pay- 
ing borrower. 


New Note Form 
Simplifies Interest Collection 


In order to handle first mortgage 
real estate notes made for monthly 
installment payments with more 
profit, the La Porte Savings Bank 
of La Porte, Ind., has devised a new 
note form, which makes it necessary 
to compute interest only once every 
six months, even though monthly 
payments are made. This note is 
clearly labeled at the top as follows: 

‘*First Mortgage Real Estate 
Note—Monthly Installments—Inter- 
est. Payable Semi-annually.”’ 

No customer can misunderstand 
the terms of this note, because of 
the line just quoted. The terms are 
given in more detail in the body of 
the note, a part of which reads: 

**Negotiable and payable at the 
La Porte Savings Bank of La Porte, 
Ind., with interest at the rate of 
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...-% per annum, from date until 
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The “Certified Inspection” plate, as illustrated in one of the institution’s adver- 
tisements, is the buyer’s assurance of quality in the hidden construction. 


plain carefully our loan advantages. 
We distribute a pamphlet called 
‘‘Home Building with a Triple 
Cheek Construction Loan.’’ The 
pamphlet contains the standard re- 
quirements and a complete and 
detailed description of how the 
method works. Frequent window 
displays are used in which the 
‘*Triple Check Construction Loan’’ 
is featured, or in which ‘‘ Certified 
Inspection’’ is exhibited. Through 
outside representatives and through 
talks before builders and realty 
clubs, the construction loan plan has 
been carefully explained. 

Up to date, more than 100 differ- 
ent contractors have handled one or 
more homes under this system. Most 
of them like it and come back for 
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more. From the builder’s stand- 
point, the plan saves him from such 
complicated bookkeeping, and when 
the home is completed, he receives 
an itemized statement of disburse- 
ments which becomes part of his 
permanent record. 

During the past year or more, the 
construction loan department has 
not had less than 40 homes in the 
process of building at any time, and 
at the peak of the summer of 1936 
had 50 homes under construction. 

With mortgage loans for the con- 
struction of homes for periods up to 
20 years, it is most essential that the 
lending institution know exactly the 
type of home and the method of con- 
struction in order that it may be 
assured of its security throughout 


maturity, payable semi-annua!ly as 
follows: At the end of each six- 
months’ period, interest shall be 
computed and paid, on the amount 
of unpaid principal as of the be- 
ginning of said six-months’ period, 
and all payments made during such 
six-months’ period deducted there- 
from for a new principal.’’ 

This makes it unnecessary to com- 
pute interest each time an install- 
ment is paid. There is, of course, 
a little added interest to the bank, 
but the extra work of handling the 
monthly payments fully warrants 
this extra charge. As a matter of 
fact, the customer hardly realizes 
that there is a little extra charge. 


The Acid Test 


Our American system of banking 
has survived more trying conditions 
than any other banking system in 
history. 
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Recordak has proved itself in the small 

P2& bank just as it has in 75% of the hundred 
largest banks ...in hundreds of well-managed 
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How To 


Hit The Bull’s-Eye 


2. How To Practice Shooting Correctly* 


' TERY useful revolver practice 
can be carried on without any 
ammunition. Of course, not all 
practice should be of this type. 
There should be some actual shoot- 
ing. We call practice without am- 
munition ‘‘dry snapping,’’ and dry 
snapping practice may be divided 
into three parts: 1 aiming practice; 
2 slow-fire practice; 3 rapid-fire 
practice. 

A great deal is to be gained in 
developing right shooting habits by 
aiming practice. Every beginner 
should start with the routine sug- 
gested here, and spend a great deal 
of time in aiming practice before 
starting the slow-fire or rapid-fire 
practice. 

The dry snapping, of course, can 





A Seven-Point Routine For 
Aiming Practice 


1 Make sure that the revolver 
is not loaded. 


2 Relax your muscles as you 
grasp the stock. 


3 Half face to the left, stand- 
ing erect. 

4 Place the feet 12 to 18 inches 
apart. 

5 Raise the revolver and cock 
it, arm fully extended, muscles 
laxed; align the sights on the 
bottom edge of the bull’s-eye. 

6 Hold the breath while aim- 
ing. 

7 After 5 to 10 seconds of aim- 
ing, rest for a few minutes and 
then repeat the exercise. 





*In the next article, Chief 
Walker will tell how to learn the 
quick draw. 
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By DUNCAN WALKER 


Chief of the Protection Department, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 


‘No man remains a good shot unless he practices 
with the revolver faithfully,” says Chief Walker. He 
gives here an easy routine for successful practice. 


be conducted anywhere. When prac- 
ticing in your own room, it is a good 
idea to use a spot on the wall or 
some other handy object as a target; 
or a white piece of paper can be 
used, for it is easy to make a bull’s- 
eye with a lead pencil or with ink; 
or the manufactured targets may be 
used, for they are not very expen- 
sive. 

Before starting any dry snapping 
practice, by all means be sure that 
the revolver is not loaded. The first 
operation in every practice should 
be the unloading of the revolver, or 
going through the motions of un- 
loading even though you feel sure 
that there are no cartridges in the 
cylinder. That is why I place as 
No. 1 in the routine: Make sure that 
the revolver is not loaded . The only 
way to be sure is to open the cylinder 
and look through the compartment, 
pointing the barrel toward the floor. 

After closing the cylinder, the 
next step is to grasp the stock of 
the revolver with relaxed muscles. 
The stock of a good gun fits into 
the hand so naturally that you need 
have no fear of dropping the gun. 
It is not necessary to tense the 
muscles. In fact, it is a real detri- 
ment to good aim if the muscles 
are tense. 

In order to be in the correct shoot- 
ing position, half-face to the left, 
and stand perfectly erect. 

Place the feet from 12 to 18 inches 
apart, judging the distance by not- 
ing in what position you feel most 
comfortable. Remember that the big 
objective is to avoid tenseness in any 
muscles. If you are not standing 
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comfortably, some muscles will be 
tensed and you will not be able to 
aim as accurately. As a rule, if the 
feet are closer together than 12 
inches, you will not relax your 
muscles as you should, and if you 
place them farther apart than 18 
inches, you are likely to be in such 
an awkward position that your 
muscles are working to keep you 
from falling down. 

The next step is to raise the re- 
volver and cock it, arm fully ex- 





An Eight-Point Routine 
For Slow-Fire Practice 


1 Make sure that the revolver 
is not loaded. 


2 Relax your muscles as you 
grasp the stock. 


3 Half face to the left, stand- 
ing erect. 


4 Place the feet 12 to 18 inches 
apart. 


5 Raise the revolver and cock 
it, arm fully extended, muscles 
relaxed; align the sights on the 
bottom edge of the bull’s-eye. 


6 Press the trigger steadily 
while the sights are properly 
aligned on the bull’s-eye. 


7 After the hammer falls, con- 
tinue sighting for a second or two 
to see if your sight was deranged 
by the snap. 


8 Lower the revolver and rest, 
but be sure the hammer is down. 
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POLICE DEPARTMENT 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CHICAGO 


How the 
revolver 
looks from 
the rear, 
correctly 
aimed at 
the target 


. 


tended, muscles relaxed; and align 
the sights on the bottom edge of the 
bull’s-eye. That means that the top 
of the front sight must appear to 
your eye to be exactly in front of 
the groove in the back sight, and 
beyond that must be the bottom of 
the bull’s-eye. By bull’s-eye I mean 
the point in the target where you 
want the bullet to land. 

Hold your breath while aiming. 
The best way to do this is to take 
a breath a little longer than ordi- 
nary, let out just a little of the air, 
and then stop breathing until you 
have completed your aim. 

After five to ten seconds of aim- 
ing, rest for a few minutes, and 
then repeat the exercise. 

One of the important reasons for 
this aiming practice is that one who 
is not using a revolver constantly 
has muscles that are not adjusted to 
the weight of the gun. A .38 re- 
volver, which is the common serv- 
ice size in banks, weighs enough to 
tire your muscles if you are not ac- 
eustomed to holding it at arm’s 
length. Therefore, one purpose of 
aiming practice is to accustom the 
muscles to this weight. 

It is important to follow this 
aiming practice routine every day. 
It is a good exercise to go through 
in the morning before you leave 
your room, or if you happen to have 
a revolver range in the bank, it is 
a good idea to go to the range dur- 
ing any rest period and practice 
aiming for several minutes. 









These illustrations are repeated from the 
previous article (July) because the prin- 
ciples demonstrated also apply in practice 
shooting. 


‘ 


Revolver practice is an interesting diversion, 
especially when there is some competition. 


In conducting this practice, fol- 
low the routine suggested here, very 
earefully. For your convenience, the 
eight-point routine is printed in 
larger type on the opposite page. 

You will notice that the first five 
points in the routine for slow-fire 
practice are exactly the same as for 
aiming practice, but No. 6 is dif- 
ferent. In slow-fire practice, you 
begin to have your experience with 
the trigger squeeze. As was ex- 
plained in the previous article, the 
suceessful hitting of the bull’s-eye 
depends more upon the slow, even 
pressing of the trigger than on any 
other one thing. 

If, while you are pressing the 
trigger, your sight wavers, hold the 
trigger in the position where it is, 
but stop pressing until the sights 
are properly aligned again; then 
continue your steady pull until the 
hammer snaps. 

No. 7 in the routine is: After the 
hammer falls, continue sighting for 
a second or two to see if your sights 
are deranged by the snap. This 
means, of course, that your sight 
alignment should be the same as be- 
fore the hammer falls. By this prac- 
tice you will discover how much out 
of line the revolver barrel is, if you 
have not held it steadily on the 
bull’s-eye. Then lower the revolver 
and rest. 

It might be well to make it clear 
that the raising of the revolver over 
the head, and bringing it down on 


(Continued on page 487) 
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An Eight-Point Routine 
For Rapid-Fire Practice 


1 Make sure that the revolver 
is not loaded. 


2 Relax your muscles as you 
grip the stock, 


3 Half face to the left, stand- 
ing erect. 


4 Place the feet 12 to 18 inches 
apart. 


5 Raise the revolver, arm fully 
extended, muscles relaxed; cock 
with the thumb; align the sights 
on the bottom edge of the bull’s- 
eye. 

6 Press the trigger steadily 


while the sights are properly 
aligned on the bull’s-eye. 


7 Lower the revolver and rest. 


8 This same routine should be 
followed with the double-action 
method—that is, instead of cock- 
ing the revolver with the thumb 


pull the trigger until the hammer 
falls. 
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More and more banks are discovering that there is a lot of 
good business to be had by cooperating with local dealers. 
Here is one method of dealer cooperation which increases 


amortized loans and commercial loans at the same time. 


“We 


Finance 
e 
Dealer 









To Get The Customers’ Notes” 





In conversation with a 
banker in South Bend, 
Ind., I learned that he 
was assigned by his 
bank to make a special 
study of the possibilities of inereas- 
ing the bank’s earnings by working 
more closely with local dealers. 

He began with the dealers in auto- 
mobiles, and found that there were 
two kinds of ‘loans: Loans to the 
dealer, who must pay cash for the 
ears when they arrive, and loans 
to the customers to whom the dealer 
sells. 

Before that, both of these types of 
loans had been made by the finance 
company. The banker discovered 
that the dealer could do his borrow- 
ing from the bank much more easily 
than from the finance company. He 
was able, usually, to get his returns 
either the same day or the next 
morning, when he borrowed from 
the bank, whereas when he dealt 
with the finanee company it took 
longer. 

As a general rule, I have found 
that borrowers of any kind find it 
much more convenient to deal with 
banks than with any other kind of 
lending agency. 

After discussing the 
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business 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


with two or three dealers, the banker 
finally made this proposition: ‘‘We 
will lend you the money you need to 
finance your wholesale purchases, if 
you will turn over your retail paper 
to us.”’ 

It was not so difficult to make the 
dealer see that it was an advantage 
to his customers to deal with the 
bank also, and so now the bank has 
both kinds of loans, the one kind 
coming because of the other. 

In discussing a similar subject 
with a banker in Virginia, he made 
almost the same statement: ‘‘We 
finance the dealer in order to get 
the ecustomer’s notes.’’ 

‘*Isn’t the dealer’s credit just as 
good as the eustomer’s eredit?’’ I 
asked. 

‘‘Oh my, yes!’’ said the banker. 
‘‘As a matter of fact the dealer’s 
loans are, if anything, even better, 
if he is a good dealer and meets his 
payments promptly. The dealer’s 
loans extend over a much shorter 
time. As a matter of fact, we prac- 
tically pay the dealer’s loans for 
him. 

‘*By that I mean that by the time 


ihe dealer’s note comes due, or may- 
be before, he has made some retail 
sales which he asks us to finance. 
When we finance the customer, the 
dealer, of course, gets cash for the 
sale, and this cash is immediately 
applied to his note at the bank, the 
remainder being credited to his ae- 
eount. So the dealer’s loans are 
self-liquidating when the bank also 
handles the customer’s ecredit.’’ 

I asked for some of the main 
points that must be considered in 
passing on both a dealer and a cus- 
tomer credit, and was given the fol- 
lowing information: 

To be a good credit risk, a dealer 
must. be more pleased in having a 
loan paid than in making a new one. 
This pleasure can be developed by 
the banker by showing the dealer 
how easy it is to liquidate his short- 
term loans by letting the bank apply 
the proceeds of loans to customers, 
to the dealer’s note. When this 
arrangement is made with the dealer, 
there is less likelihood of the dealer 
being tempted to sell a car and 
pocket the money without paying 
his loan at the bank, as has happened 
in some cases in which the retail 
sales are handled by a finance com- 
pany, and only the wholesale loans 
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handled by the bank. 

The dealer must, of course, give a 
great deal of his time and effort to 
selling cars, but he must be one who 
is interested in a profit on every sale 
rather than on a sales record of the 
greatest number of cars sold within 
a given time. Sometimes the sales 
charts which are used by dealers to 
stimulate their salesmen divert the | 
dealer’s attention from profits to 
sales quotas, and this, of course, is 
not a good thing. Sales quotas are 
necessary, but the dealer is the one 
who must maintain the idea of 
profits on every sale. 

The customer must. be judged first, | 
and above all else, from the stand- 
point of his known income. If he is 
a temporary worker, holding a job | 
a short time, and depending | 
upon extra work rather than upon 
a regular salary or a continuous job, 
he is not. a good eredit risk. He is 
the type of man who should be 
asked to get two other people whose 
income is reliable to sign the note 
with him. | 

The habits of payment are next. 
A buyer who is in the habit of mak- 
ing his payments promptly is 
usually a good credit risk for an 
automobile note, but one who has 
been frequently delinquent or care- 
less about the time of making his 
payments must be seriously ques- | 
tioned. 

While personal habits do not 
usually enter into the study of a 
eredit of this sort, there are some 
types of habits that are important 
in these days of high powered ears. 
A man who is habitually overdrink- 
ing and then insisting upon driving 
his ear is a dangerous credit risk 
because he may have a serious acci- 
dent, destroying the car or himself. 

There is a secondary benefit to the 
making of dealer and customer loans. 
It is this: Bank loan officers become 
more thoroughly familiar with the 
earning capacity and the paying 
ability of almost everyone in the 
community when they are handling 
eredits of this kind, than if they 
confine themselves to business loans. 

This knowledge of the credit 
standing of everyone in the com- 
munity is, of course, a great benefit 
to any bank. A bank can more nearly 
take care of all the credit needs of 
the community when its officers are 
familiar with every prospective 
borrower. 
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Crust Company 


Located at Euclid Avenue and East Ninth Street and in 
Community Centers throughout Greater Cleveland and nearby 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1937 





ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks . 


United States Government obligations, direct 
and fully guaranteed. - 


State, Municipal and Other Bondi oud 
Investments, including Stock in Federal 
Reserve Bank, less Reserves. 


Loans, Discounts and Advances, less hansen 
Banking Premises . , 
Other Real Estate, less Diesen 


Interest and ae Accrued and Other 
Resources 


Customers’ Liability on Aussie and 
Letters of Credit Executed by this Bank . 


Total 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Notes . $ 14,925,000.00 


(Subordinated to Deposits and Other Liabilities) 


Capital Stock . 13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Profits —- 3,671,483.73 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . 


DEPOSITS 
Demand $154,761,982.06 
Time . : 169,678,560.51 
Estates Trust Depart- 
ment (Preferred). 11,366,959.86 


Corporate Trust Depart- 
ment (Preferred). ; 5,461,812.15 


Other Liabilities 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit eccuted 
for Customers yal on Ri eel 


Total. : 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


$ 96,461,462.48 
100,046, 760.31 


15,198, 164.11 


146,174,600.21 


5,836,770.17 
12,364,491.23 


2,945,053.23 
2,758,306.14 


$381,785,607.88 


$ 32,396,483.73 


825,000.00 
1,961,289.28 


$341,269,314.58 


2,575,214.15 
2,758,306.14 


$381,785,607.88 


MEMBER CLEVELAND CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF BROOKLYN 














WONTAUK BANK ' 


LONGACRE 
BANK 


NORTH 
AMERICAN BANK 





UNITED CAPITOL 
NATIONAL BANK 
& TRUST COMPANY 








ENEALOGICAL 
generally associated with fam- 


charts are 
rather than business institu- 
tions. Reproduced here, however, is 
the history chart of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York City, 
which was prepared on the occasion 
of the bank’s 125th anniversary that 
was observed on June 15, and which 
shows in detail the origin, develop- 
ment and amalgamations of the 
various banks that went to form the 
present institution. 
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HISTORY CHART-MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


SHOWING THE ORIGINS AND AMALGAMATIONS OF THE VARIOUS BANKING 


MERGED INTO MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


INSTITUTIONS 
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A Great Banking Institution 


Explores Its “Family Tree” 


Manufacturers Trust is the prod- 
uct of a series of mergers, and as 
indicated on this chart, no less than 
39 independent banks contributed to 
its development. The oldest link in 
this historical chain is the Phenix 
Bank, which was established in 1812 


Our complete banking facilities in- 


sure out-of-town banks and bankers 


prompt, efficient and economical handling of ac- 


counts in Chicago— we invite you to use our facilities. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicage 


208 SOUTH LA 


SALLE STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ) 








as the banking division of the New 
York Manufacturing Company. 
Banking in those days was not as 
highly specialized a function as it 
is today, and it was not uncommon 
for banking charters to be granted 
to companies organized for other 
purposes. Primarily, the New York 
Manufacturing Company was en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cotton 
looms and supplies, and the chief 
purpose of ‘its banking division was 
to facilitate the sale of wire. It was 
for this reason that the banking 
division of the company became 
popularly known as ‘‘The Wire 
Bank.’’ It was not until 1817 that 
this banking division became an in- 
dependent institution under the 
name of Phenix Bank, with head- 
quarters at 24 Wall Street. 

New York in 1812 bore little re- 
semblance to the great cosmopolitan 
center it is today. The entire popu- 
lation was only around 98,000, of 
which 1,500 were slaves. The new 
City Hall had just been dedicated, 
and most business activities were 
carried on south of that area, which 
is now the downtown section. The 
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midtown Fifth Avenue area was a 
dense forest, with a large lake ex- 
tending south to what is now 42nd 
Street. The southern portion of this 
lake later became the New York 
Reservoir, and is now the site of the 
New York Publie Library. Travel 
was carried on by the stage coach. 
And yet even then there were some 
optimists who were already predict- 
ing that New York would some day 
become the metropolis of the new 
world. 


The name ‘‘ Manufacturers Trust 
Company’’ came into existence when 
the Manufacturers National Bank 
of Brooklyn was merged with the 
Citizens Trust Company, also of 
Brooklyn. As shown by the chart, 
the Manufacturers National Bank 
was established in 1853. It was 
located in the Williamsburgh section 
of Brooklyn, then known as the City 
of Williamsburgh. Williamsburgh 
at that time—just as today—was a 
thriving industrial center, with 
sugar refining and shoe manufac- 
turing the principal industries. 
Many wholesale grocery firms also 
had their headquarters in that see- 
tion. In facet, the neighborhood had 
become so important that the busi- 
ness men felt they were entitled to a 
bank of their own, and it was this 
sentiment which brought about the 
creation of the Manufacturers Na- 
tional. 

The Manufacturers National Bank 
was a neighborhood bank, and so 
were most of the banks whose names 
appear on this chart. During the 
latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there were no express subways 
to earry people from the northern 
part of the Bronx into the heart of 
Brooklyn in less than an hour. Intra- 
city communication was slow, and 
consequently New York really con- 
sisted of a large number of self- 
centered communittes, each bound 
together by racial ties or identical 
commercial interests. Banking serv- 
ice for these communities could best 
be supplied by these independent 
neighborhood banks which were 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
needs of their sections. But as New 
York entered into an era of unpre- 
cedented expansion, as_ business 
began to assume larger and larger 
proportions, and as modern trans- 
portation systems were installed, it 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1937 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$ 333,806,159.85 


United States Government Obligations, 


Direct and Fully Guaranteed 


Other’ Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 


Banking House “ 


487,180,823.91 
61,781,876.10 
229,617,069.52 
2,730,000.00 
662,435.69 
17,263.60 
3,144,868.95 
13,350,000.00 


Real Estate Owned other than Besking 


House . 


3,947,403.78 


$1,136,237,901.40 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits . ° ‘ e 
Acceptances 


Other Banks’ Bills Saduened wail Sold 
Dividend Declared on Preferred Stock, 


Payable August 2, 1937 


Dividend Declared on Common Seock, 


Payable August 2, 1937 


Reserve for Taxes, Interestand Expenses 


Reserve for Contingencies 


Income Collected but Not Earned . 


Preferred Stock 
Common Stock . 
Surplus . i 
Undivided Profits 


United States Government obligations 


$1,015,616,004.01 
682,089.02 
17,263.60 


525,000.00 


1,200,000.00 
5,378,649.90 
12,784,450.20 
542,742.71 
35,000,000.00 
40,000,000.00 
16,000,000.00 
8,491,701.96 


$1,136,237,901.40 


and other securities carried at $68,830, 163.18 


are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes 
as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


was inevitable that these neighbor- 
hood banks should pool their re- 
sourees in order to be able to meet 
the demands of expanding industry 
and commerce for adequate banking 
feeilities. It was this rapid economic 
development that really brought 


about the era of bank mergers. 

Not only were most of the present 
sixty-one offices of Manufacturers 
Trust Company at one time inde- 
pendent banks, but today many of 
these banks, as branches of Manu- 





facturers Trust, still occupy the 
same quarters in which they did 
business forty or fifty years ago. 
Among these are the New York 
County Bank, established in the mid- 
dle of the last century and now 
known as the 14th Street Office; the 
Yorkville Bank, established in 1892 
and now known as the Yorkville Of- 
fice ; the Standard Bank, established 
in 1882 and now known as the 
Avenue B Office; the Manufacturers 
National Bank and many others. 
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Production Credit In The South 


Here are letters from three southern bankers giving 
their experiences with production credit loans. 


N THE June issue of the Bankers 

Monthly, J. W. Medford raised 
the question: ‘‘Does Government 
Competition Reduce The Loans Of 
Banks ?’’ 

The answer to this inquiry by 
H. A. Bryant was also interesting. 
It is quite true that the Federal 
Land Banks have relieved many 
banks of good but slow notes held 
on many farmers. Obviously, they 
are permanent agencies. Mr. Bryant 
states that production agencies have 
not been active in his community 
and have not been any competition. 
In our ease, it has been quite the 
contrary. 

The only thing for us to do is to 
meet the competition, for it exists 
here. This we have done and we have 
been very successful in our endeav- 
ors. In discussing government 
agencies that specialize in the financ- 





ing of agriculture, it is only fair to 
remember what accounts for their 
existence today. 

Reminiscing, all bankers located 
in agricultural communities remem- 
ber that these agencies were opened 
as emergency credit agencies. These 
agencies, by granting loans to farm- 
ers, made it possible for them to con- 
tinue their work, and the bankers 
enjoyed receiving this money for 
deposit. 

In our community, virtually every 
farmer received necessary finance 
from one of these agencies. With the 
return of better conditions, we 
adopted their methods. 

Instead of waiting to be asked for 
loans, we set out to hunt them. We 
finance practically all of our com- 
munity farmers today, and this was 
made possible only by going to see 
them personally and making our 


Your unknown friends 


Perhaps you must close a big deal, or get the doctor. 
Whatever your need, about 300,000 Bell System 


men and women are ready to help. 

You probably know some of them as good neigh- 
bors. Though you’ve never met the other thousands, 
they too will do everything possible for you. 

To all telephone users, the Bell System gives 
the same full measure of helpful service. And 
seeks to do it always as a friend. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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type of loan as attractive as that of 
our competitors. 

Other bankers will find out that, 
by talking with their customers per- 
sonally, the government competition 
will soon pass into oblivion. More- 
over, these agencies brought about a 
complete change in agricultural 
financing and have proved to be for 
the better of all concerned. The 
share-croppers and tenants who now 
receive money in place of credit al- 
lowances find that they can carry on 
their farming activities in a more 
conservative manner. This feature 
alone (and government agencies 
made it possible) will soon prove to 
be a social help that will advance 
the cultural development of the 
many agricultural states—J. Irvin 
Crosset, Assistant Cashier, Moscow 
Savings Bank, Moscow, Tenn. 


HAVE been active in Production 

Credit in Arkansas since 1931. | 
helped organize one of the first credit 
corporations in the state, with pri- 
vate capital; successfully operated 
during 1931-1934. In the year 1935, 
we liquidated our private capital 
association and I assumed the presi- 
deney of the Federal P. C. A. Dur- 
ing the years 1935 and 1936, we 
made more than $500,000 in loans 
each year. 

The loans were about 95% for 
crop production and about 5% on 
cattle. The loans have been promptly 
paid. For the most part, the loans 
could have been used by banks. Just 
why the banks have not made more 
of these loans is hard to understand. 
Frankly, I am of the opinion that 
the small banks in our section feel 
that they cannot meet the interest 
rate offered by the Federal P. C. A. 
—at this time, 5%. The bank of 
which I am eashier and with which | 
have been connected for the past 25 
years did not discontinue the mak- 
ing of production loans during the 
period of the depression. Hence, we 
have not lost our production loan 
business to the P. C. A. 

I am of the opinion that the com- 
munity benefited through the Pro- 
duction Credit Association, because 
the small banks did not make the 
loans. I feel that these banks should 
now make these loans and that the 
actual need for the P. C. A.’s is 
passing. 

Perhaps some farmers who bor- 
rowed from Associations would have 
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been compelled to curtail operations 
considerably had it not been for the 
p. C. A. eredit. This applies to the 
larger operator. The small operator, 
perhaps, would have been furnished 
through what was formerly known 
as the Federal Seed Loan. 

To summarize the whole situation, 
looking at it both as a banker and 
as president of the largest P. C. A. 
in Arkansas, I frankly believe that 
at least 75% of the business handled 
by the P. C. A.’s should now be 
handled through the banks. 

The borrower thinks he is borrow- 
ing money at an extremely low rate 
of interest, namely 5%. Perhaps he 
heretofore has been paying 8 to 10% 
to the bank or supply merchant. 

The P. C. A.’s taught the farmer 
good habits in that he knows more 
about his operating cost than he has 
heretofore known. He has also been 
taught to amply secure his loan. 

I happened to be a member of the 
Discount Committee of the Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corporation in 
the year 1933, and we made loans 
in exeess of $3,300,000, which were 
collected 100%. Personally, I be- 
lieve that production credit loans 
made on the right basis to experi- 
enced and known producers offer 
the best class of loans to the bank.— 
Chas. A. Gordon, Cashier, Simmons 
National Bank, Bank, Pine Bluff, 
Ark. 


HE Delta Production Credit 

Association has operated in 
parts of four counties, and made 
approximately $425,000 of produc- 
duction loans last year. This is 
about one-third of the production 
loans made in the territory. About 
90% have been cotton loans, that is, 
made for the production of cotton. 

The Association began operation 
in 1933, and took no losses. The 
loans were all paid promptly. The 
majority of these loans could have 
been accepted by a bank; however, 
in some localities, no banking facil- 
ities were available, and it is my 
idea that the Association has been 
a great benefit to the community in 
which it operates. 

Some of the farmers whom this 
Association financed would not have 
been able to obtain credit elsewhere. 
Banks through this section have been 
very slow to lend for production 








The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1937 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due i Banks, . r 


- $308,813,887.04 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Sinan, 


Unpledged, 
Pledged —To Secure Public Deposits, 
To Secure Trust Deposits, 


Under Trust Act of Illinois, 


Other Bonds and Securities, 
Loans and Discounts, . ‘ 
Real Estate (Bank Building), 
Other Real Estate, a 

Federal Reserve Bank Seock, 


Customers’ Liability Account of Assuguneets 


Interest Earned, not Collected, . 
Other Assets, : 


$227,405,559.41 


21,899,860.30 

25,464,206.51 
550,000.00 275,319,626.22 
70,842,680.63 
283,165,433.16 
° : 6,908, 142.32 
1,783,470.29 
1,800,000.00 
2,027,218.:18 
2,341,602.56 
225,212.40 
$953,227,272.80 


. . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock—Common, 

Surplus Fund, A 

Other Undivided Profits, 

Discount Collected but not Reena 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid, 
Reserve for Taxes, etc., ‘ 
Liability Account of Acceptances, 
Time Deposits, 

Demand Deposits, ‘ 
Deposits of Public Funds, . 


$169,862,199.06 


$30,000,000.00 
30,000,000.00 
1,812,573.75 
825,461.35 
450,000.00 
2,772,919.00 
2,310,531.00 


615,501,816.36 


99,579,345.70 884,943,361.12 
Liabilities other than those above stated, 


112,426.58 
$953,227,272.80 
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purposes although, in my opinion, 
it is the best security we have. Pre- 
vailing bank interest rates on pro- 
duction loans through this section 
have been 8% and sometimes as high 
as 10%. Of course, the Production 
Credit Associations make loans at a 
cheaper rate of interest. 

I believe the Production Credit 
Associations have been a good thing 
for this section of the country, and 
they have operated in rather a busi- 
ness-like manner throughout this 
state—John Baxter, Dermott, Ark. 
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Uninsurable 


Canning Hazards 
(Continued from page 469) 


smaller, of course this is impossible, 
but he should have some means of 
reaching the consuming public. 
Everything the canner learns about 
what makes retail stocks turn over 
rapidly should help make him a bet- 
ter canner. It is to be remembered 
that his brand is competing on the 
the grocer’s shelves with six or seven 
others, probably of the same quality. 
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U. S. Government Obligations, 
direct and guaranteed— 


Other Deposits, Demand .. . 





FEDERAL 








It is up to him to help provide some 
of that selling talk, advertising mate- 
rial, and so on, necessary to put his 
product into use. 

8 Attractive labels are essen- 
tial today. Cheap labels cheapen 
merchandise in the eyes of the con- 
sumer. Their lack of attractiveness 
and sales appeal can make or break 
a canner. Because of consumer 
preference, many canners have been 
forced to change the type of con- 
tainer, either from one shape to an- 
other or from tin to glass. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 


JUNE 30, 1937 
e 


THE RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks ...... $53,085,955.65 


(Pledged). .. .$ 6,090,051.57 


(Unpledged) . - 43,867,080.24 49,957,131.81 $103,043,087.46 
Other Bonds and Securities— 
(Pledged).... None 
(Unpledged) . . $25,539,644.07 $25,539,644.07 
eae 7,485,621.08 
Real Estate Loans. ......... 8,255,012.82 
NN ee ee rae 15,540,069.42 56,820,347.39 
Stock in Mercantile-Commerce Company.... ... 6,500,000.00 
(As authorized by the Banking Act of 1933, the Mercantile- 
Commerce Company is a wholly-owned subsidiary of this 
Bank, with no Liabilities. Its Assets consist entirely of U. 
S. Government Obligations, carried at par. 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank in St. Louis ..... 378,000.00 
Real Estate (Company's Building)........... 2,400,000.00 
he ec te REO ee er eee 600,000.00 
Other Real Estate (Former Bank of Commerce Bldgs.) 1,500,000.00 
I 00 sis RIP ten CRE Saath a i ek oe oe a 5,394.92 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 
DEES Enc concise te ee as ka eee 291,708.44 
PECL EE ee ee 313.06 
$171,538,851.27 


THE LIABILITIES 


Fee ee ere eT Ore ere re $10,000,000.00 
I afew ght isk fe gp ati eh Saw, Oa 2,600,000.00 
Undivided Profits ......... $2,599,909.24 . 

Reserve for Dividends Declared 300,000.00 2,899,909.24 
Reserve for Contingencies ............-.20. 785,516.98 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc... ........00¢ 642,217.87 
PR ONE 5 ob ne cos Ge ae o° 2,860.15 
Bank's Liability Account Acceptances and Letters 

EE EA re eerie eee 291,708.44 


Deposits, Secured: Public Funds . $ 9,243,683.82 


- 112,730,646.18 
Other Deposits, Time ...... 


All Securities pledged are to the U. S. Government or its Agents, State of 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis, to secure deposit and fiduciary obligations. 























32,342,308.59 154,316,638.59 
$171,538,851.27 










CE CORPORATIO 


INSURAWN 


9 Many canners depend on 
brokers for distribution. Failure to 
select an honest broker or one who 
is familiar with the grocery field 
and other markets, may mean failure 
for a season. Most canners deal only 
with brokers who are members of 
the National Food Broker’s Associa- 
tion. 


10. The hazard of rising costs is 
present everywhere. It begins with 
the purchase of the harvested prod- 
ucts, continues through supplies and 
equipment, increased wages, and 





finally ends with rising rail rates. 


1] Taxation is another bugaboo 
of the canner, present in various 
pay-roll taxes, commodity taxes, and 
so on. 


12 The banker should insist 
that his canner ship only in the best 
type of containers and that all goods 
are carefully packed. Many ship- 
ments of canned goods are damaged 
enroute and are either total losses 
or have to be sold at discount. 

13 Nearly every canner today 
has a research department. The one 
which doesn’t will be unable to meet 
competition, for it means failure to 
develop new products for canning, 
new methods, use of by products 
and waste materials, and loss of effi- 
ciency and economy. Constant re- 
search is the price the canner pays 
to improve his products, to find bet- 
ter and less-expensive methods of 
making them, and to find new uses 
for them. Some experts place the 
cost of research in two classifications 
—the cost of doing it and the cost 
of not doing it. 


14 A banker should make eer- 
tain that the canner in question is 
complying with all regulations in 
this field. The government keeps a 
close watch on products and violators 
are dealt with severely. Resulting 
publicity after such violations would 
sharply affect sales of all other 
products under the same brand. 
Recent fines have been imposed on 
eanners for short weight, and for 
shipping tomato juice made from 
mouldy tomatoes. Canners, espe- 
cially those making jellies, jams, and 
preserves, should exercise care in 
complying with label requirements. 


Overtime Avoided 


On Half Holidays 


(Continued from page 461) 


out-of-town items and clears his win- 
dow for a balance. The ‘‘ Next Win- 
dow’’ sign is then placed in window 
No. 2 and he begins counting his 
eash while Teller No. 1 is taking 
eare of the customers. 

After Teller No. 2 has counted his 
cash and entered his exchange, he 
merely copies the totals brought for- 
ward on the adding machine tape 
for checks, deposits, and out-of-town 
cheeks which he has charged out 
during the day. The checks on local 
banks not cleared, and the cash 
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items, are added and the totals listed 
in the proper column on _ his 
seratcher pad. The book is then 
added for a balance. 

The time required for one of our 
tellers to count his cash and balance 
is usually not more than ten minutes. 
After Teller No. 2 has struck a bal- 
ance, he waits on the customers 
while Teller No. 1 closes his window 
and goes through the same proce- 
dure. 

By the time both tellers have bal- 
anced, the bookkeepers have com- 
pleted the addition of the checks 
and deposits by ledgers. We have 
divided our individual books into 
four ledgers and a total of checks 
and deposits for each of these ledg- 
ers is needed to keep the control 
accounts in balance. 

In a short time, or about 11:00 
o’elock, the transit clerk turns in a 
record of all outgoing cash letters 
and Teller No. 1 finds time to write 
up our machine-posted register, leav- 
ing Teller No. 2 to handle the win- 
dow business. If very many cus- 
tomers come in the bank at the same 
time, Teller No. 1 is needed at times 
to assist in the window work. It 
requires only about 30 minutes to 
write up the register by typewriter 
on Thursdays. 

After both tellers have struck a 
balance, the total of eash, checks, 
and cash items is brought forward 
by tellers on their books and a new 
page is used to record other trans- 
actions taking place after the books 
are closed. 

Local checks and deposits received 
after the books are closed on Thurs- 
days are carried over in the tellers’ 
windows to be charged out on Fri- 
days. However, to avoid overdrafts, 
it is essential that bookkeepers check 
over the items held by tellers after 
the bank closes at 12:00 o’clock to 
see if any overdraw accounts. We 
do not hold over out-of-town checks 
but charge them out to the transit 
elerk who makes up separate cash 
letters for items received after the 
books have been closed. 

Shortly after 12:00 o’clock, the 
tellers must strike another balance 
to certify the business handled over 
their windows after the books were 
closed. To do this, the deposits and 
checks held in the tellers’ windows 
are added and the cash is counted 
again. The second balance is ac- 
complished by adding in the total 





effect. 






of deposits and checks similar to the 
first balance except that the only 
items charged out to be taken into 
consideration is the out-of-town 
checks. 

Usually at 12:30, or sooner, the 
vault is locked and all employees 
have completed their work. 


There are possibilities for success 
in almost every type of business. 
What elements of management make 
for success in each type of business 
should be known to every loan offi- 
cer. 
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‘Ts published statement of a 
strong bank igs indicative of 
sound management. The figures 
speak for themselves. 


And yet an impressive balance 
sheet does not tell the full 
‘story. It is both cause and 


The strength of this institution 
lies principally in the service 
it is equipped to render. Effi- 
cient management has attracted 
a large volume of business, and 
the record shows that this satis- 
fied clientele has been retained. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1808 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital and Surplus . . . . $30,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























A Key To 
Credit Analysis 


(Continued from paye 459) 


ence has certainly given him some- 
thing of value to his customer. 

He has seen this corporation fail 
because of the exchange of an issue 
of preferred stock to bonds just be- 
fore a slump. Another has become 
involved because of a too liberal 
dividend policy. Another fell be- 
hind because it had no funds with 
which to replace an obsolete or worn 
out plant. In another case, it was 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL Sivines 


A CALIFORNIA §S 


ASSOCIATION 
TATE-WIDE BANK 


Condensed Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1937 


RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and in 

Federal Reserve Bank 
Due from Banks. . 
Securities of the United States 


Government and Federal Agencies . 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 


Other Bonds and Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts . 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and 


Safe Deposit Vaults . . 
Other Real Estate Owned . 


Customers’ Liability on Account a ; 
Letters of Credit, werner and 


Endorsed Bills 
Other Resources .. 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


- $ 151,484,964.32 
66,810,180.89 


419,845,867.18 
89,950,184.41 
41,664,113.62 
2,523,000.00 
577,827,917.08 
2,993,419.01 


° 34,940,080.02 
. 2,320,312.43 

. 24,378,837.06 
a et 820,476.68 


$1,415,559,352.70 


LIABILITIES 


ns os be 
Surplus... ss 
Undivided Profits ‘ 
Reserves . 


Liability for Letters of Credit and os 


Acceptor, Endorser or Maker 


Acceptances and Foreign Bills . 


DEPOSITS: 
Commercial 
Savings .... 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


: hid 50,000,000.00 
35,000,000.00 
22,268,717.99 

2,665,995.94 


on 
24,904,253.63 


$494,496,981.67 
786,223,403.47 


1,280,720,385.14 
$1,415,559,352.70 


This statement includes the figures of rad en England, bank- 


ing office of Bank of America, N. T. & S 


and does not include 


the nine banking offices of the Bank of America (a California State 
Bank) under the same management. 


MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1 POWELL ST. 
FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 


patent to the banker that the owners 
were not pulling together, and that 
each of the active officers had to sac- 
rifice something for the good of the 
whole. 


This concern allowed its sales de- 
partment to fall behind. That con- 
cern embarked on too liberal a credit 
policy, which resulted in the tying 
up of capital and ultimate loss on 
receivables, to its serious embarrass- 
ment. The third fell a victim to the 
lure of branch-itis (which seems to 
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STATE- 
483 Branches Serving All California 


LOS ANGELES 
660 SO. SPRING ST. 


WIDE 


MEMBER 
| FEDERAL DEPOSIT I 
INSURANCE cor |} 








be raising its head in the land 
again). 

In many eases, we have noticed 
that borrowers have not kept up to 
date in accounting methods, which 
usually indicates the same condition 
in research, development, and so on. 
The banker has a responsibility to 
his customer. He should recognize 
this. First pointed out by the work 
of the public accountant which pre- 
sents the starting point for the con- 


sideration of any difficult credit 





problem, this responsibility _ is 
further disclosed by the work of the 
comptroller, the cost accountant, and 
the credit man within the individ- 
ual enterprise. 

The banker should know how to 
interpret the work and reports of all 
these specialists. He should realize 
their necessity to business and in- 
dustry. He should emphasize, when- 
ever opportunity is presented, that 
ability of a business enterprise to 
succeed and meet the ever-increasing 
keenness of competition is likely to 
be in direct proportion to the recog- 
nition and appreciation of the work 
of these men. 


Dress Up 
Sale Property 


(Continued from page 465) 


not consider it advantageous to re- 
model the entire building with the 
thought of competing with new, 
modern structures. In effecting any 
reasonable repairs to make the dwell- 
ing livable, it feels that it is doing 
all that can profitably be done. By 
doing this in conjunction with its 
policy of dressing up the exterior, 
it is able to increase the rents and 
thus enhance the value of the build- 
ing in the eyes of prospective buy- 
ers. 

If the property is in a very low 
priced neighborhood, and there is 
little prospect of a favorable mar- 
ket or of increasing the building’s 
present value, the bank spends only 
the very least amount that will make 
it habitable. If the bank is unable 
to dispose of this type of property 
at a reasonable figure, at the time 
title is acquired, and is forced to 
hold it for a period of time, it 
usually proceeds on the basis of 
renting it at the best obtainable 
rentals, while doing only a minimum 
of repair work. 

When the building reaches the 
stage where it is necessary to ex- 
pend money in making costly re- 
pairs, it is sold at the highest price 
that can be secured in a buyer’s 
market. Thus, by following this 
policy, the bank is able to gain a 
substantial recovery on its invest- 
ment, without having to spend large 
sums of money on unprofitable re- 
pair work. 

It has not been the policy of the 
bank to waste time with a tenant 
who cannot or will not pay his rent 
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on time. If he fails to pay within 
ten days after the due date, it has 
found that it does not pay to go to 
the expense of maintaining a staff 
of collectors to keep on his trail to 
obtain the rent. If the bank cannot 
eollect the rent that is due, it resorts 
to the courts for a writ to dispossess 
him from the premises. 

The bank has found that this 
policy is far more profitable in the 
long run than would be the case 
were it to permit tenants to make a 
habit of indefinitely delaying the 
day of settlement, thus forcing the 
bank to incur the expense of retain- 
ing a staff to collect overdue rental 
payments. 


How To Hit 
The Bull’s Eye 


(Continued from page 477) 


the target. with a flourish, is a piece 
of dime-novel, drug-store cowboy, 
and moving picture foolishness. It 
is a waste of time, and time may 
very likely be an important item 
when you have occasion to use the 
revolver in action. 

In practice as well as in actual 
shooting, every waste motion must 
be eliminated. The point is to bring 
the revolver into position by the 
shortest route. 

Slow-fire practice should be ecar- 
ried out at 15, 25 and 50 yards if 
your practice is out-of-doors. If 
this practice is in a room, 10 yards 
is a good distance from the target 
if you have a room that large. 

It is not wise to try rapid-fire 
until slow-fire has been thoroughly 
learned, with special emphasis upon 
the successful pressing of the trig- 
ger. In rapid-fire, the gun is cocked 
after the arm has been extended, or, 
if double action is used, no cocking 
is necessary. The trigger is pulled 
steadily until the hammer falls. 
The pulling of the trigger, however, 
must be done in exactly the same 
way as already explained; that is, 
the pull must be steady and even. 

In rapid-fire, just as in slow-fire, 
you must not anticipate the exact 
moment of the discharge. If you 
do, you will flinch and throw the 
point of the revolver out of line. 
Consequently, you will miss the 
mark. 

The time limit for rapid-fire is 
ten seconds. In beginning rapid- 
fire practice, however, use 20 sec- 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1937 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from 
Other Bawks . «© « « « 


United States Government Obli- 
gations, direct and/or fully 
guaranteed . . . « « « 


Other Securities er ar 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Loans arid Discounts .. . 
Real Estate Mortgages . . . 
Overdrafts P 


Real Estate (24 Branch Bank 
Buildings) . . « «© « -« 


Accrued Income Receivable— Net 


Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances and Letters of 
Cee 6 & @ @ & & @ 


TOTAL RESOURCES. . . 


$142,153,024.76 


198,875,851.07 
8,493,547.99 
675,000.00 
62,408,973.62 
8,201,845.87 
11,453.84 


797,028.10 
957,122.82 


2,081,704.33 
$424,655,552.40 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: 


Commercial, Bank and Savings $354,334,347.66 


U.S. Government. . . . 
Treasurer—State of Michigan 
Other Public Deposits é « 


Capital Account: 

Preferred Stock (Paidin) . 

Common Stock.(Paidin) . . 

Surplus (Paid in $5,000,000.00 
—Earned $2,500,000.00) . 

Undivided Profits (Paid in 
$2,500,000.00—Earned 
$3,115,722.62) . . 


5,212,073.15 
13,567,880.67 
20,075,681.76 393,189,983.24 
10,000,000.00 

5,000,000.00 


7,500,000.00 


5,615,722.62 28,115,722.62 


Reserve for Common Stock Dividend No. 6, pay- 


able August 2,1937 . . . 
Reserves . «© «© © © e« « 


Our Liability Account of Acceptances and Letters 


of Coellt « 6 ae 
TOTAL LIABILITIES. 


250,000.00 
ee ° 1,018,142.21 


2,081,704.33 
$424,655,552.40 


United States Government Securities carried at $21,735,000.00 
in the foregoing statement are pledged to secure public and 
trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


ee i 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


onds as the time limit for a score 
of five shots. Gradually reduce the 
time, first to 15 seconds, then to 10. 
The routine for the first four items 
is the same as before, but item No. 
5 is: Raise the revolver, arm fully 
extended, muscles relaxed ; cock with 
the thumb; align the sights with the 
bottom edge of the bull’s-eye. 

The pressing of the trigger must 
be just as deliberate and even as for 
slow-fire. After you feel fairly pro- 
ficient in this type of practice, then 
use the double action by pulling the 
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trigger slowly to cock the hammer, 
while you are aiming. 

The effort of course must be made 
to have the hammer fall at the in- 
stant the sights are in proper align- 
ment. However, it is very bad prac- 
tice to make a quick pull of the 
trigger, because this is sure to throw 
the barrel out of alignment. Only 
by a steady, even pull ean you hold 
the barrel steady. 

After these practice exercises 
without ammunition, the slow-fire 
and rapid-fire exercises should be 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


June 30, 1937 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities 
State and Municipal Bonds 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank... . 


$186,170,407.21 
152,026,332.42 
16,270,865.04 
2,275,150.00 


Other Securities 


Loans and Bills Purchased 


Mortgages 
Banking Houses 


Other Real Estate Equities 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


62,842,730.46 
244,982,558.58 
28,494,371.04 
14,319,700.00 
5,263,595.24 
19,433,152.74 
2,735,069.47 


$734,813,932.20 


LIABILITIES 
$9,778,520.00 
32,998,440.00 


Preferred Stock 

Common Stock 

Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 

Reserves 

Reserve for Preferred Stock 
Sinking Fund 

Common Stock Dividend 
(Payable July 1, 1937) 

Preferred Stock Dividend 
(Payable July 15, 1937) 

Outstanding Acceptances 

Deposits 


«+ 43.503.345.05 86,280,305.05 
14,215,786.77 


1,435.50 
824,957.50 


20,752,731.42 
612,494,252.96 


$734,813,932.20 
HARVEY D. GIBSON, President 


Principal Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Both Common and Preferred shares have a par value of $20 each. 
The Preferred is convertible into and has a preference over the 
Common to the extent of $50 per share and accrued dividends. 











gone through with by using ammu- 
nition. In this case, of course, the 
safety rules that have previously 
been given must be carefully fol- 
lowed. 


Regain Local Leadership 
(Continued from page 471) 
There is no desire here to suggest 
that bankers are supermen, but it 
is the purpose here to set forth the 
proposition that because a bank is 
the reservoir into which flows so 
great a part of community life and 
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the necessary monetary power that 
accumulation of money creates, the 
banker is the logical coordinating 
and integrating agent of the com- 
munity as a whole. 

The corollary proposition follows 
that a sound and sincere banker or 
group of bankers, if they have ac- 
cepted their positions as bankers in 
the light of community trusteeship 
rather than as captains courageous 
who prefer to use their power for 
personal profit irrespective of com- 
munity good, can through the calm 
exercise of the function of research 
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accept this logical role of community 
leadership. They can create a com. 
mon good that will insure construe. 
tive local solution of local problems. 
National progress is impeded when 
the accumulation of local problems 
upon the doorstep of Washington 
indicates that Federal power must 
be exercised along titanic lines to 
solve all problems, local and national, 
by central action. 


Within the group of the local 
bankers lies potentially the solution 
of most of our national problems. 
Intelligent local activity in the sane 
solution of local problems through- 
out the nation can remove from the 
national capital the necessity of ae- 
tion when the accumulation of local 
problems recedes from the flood 
stage on the banks of the Potomac. 


It would seem that the return of 
local control and direction to the 
management of local problems is a 
goal banking could well afford to 
spend much money and much time 
seeking to achieve, with a consequent 
public appreciation and acceptance 
of the banking fraternity as a logical 
leader in the realms wherein it may 
properly function. 


eS 


91. George Smith was an ambi 
tious young fellow who not only had 
the necessary muscles and stamina 
to handle a big load of coal or a 
load of wood, but also had the good 
judgment and the ambition neces- 
sary to make a successful business 
man. He had worked for the local 
wood and coal dealer for two years, 
and had delivered coal to the bank- 
er’s home regularly. One day, the 
banker chatted with him as he was 
unloading the coal. 


ee 
7 





LOAN SOURCES 


‘“‘Like the coal business?’’ asked 
the banker. 


**Yes, I do,’’ said the young man. 


‘*Why don’t you go into business 
for yourself ?’’ 


‘*Say, I’d like nothing better!”’ 
**T suppose there is too much com- 
petition in this town?’’ 


‘No, there isn’t,’’ said the boy. 
‘‘My own boss said that there is 
room for another dealer here.’’ 


‘*Where could you operate, if vou 
had a business ?’’ 
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‘‘T’ve got it all figured out,’’ said 
the young man. 

The result was that the banker 
loaned this young fellow the money 
to buy his first carload of coal. His 
father and two uncles loaned him 
the money to put up the necessary 
sheds on a railroad siding. 


92. A banker in Northern Wis- 
eonsin discovered that two coal 
dealers there were not paying for 
their season’s supply of coal until 
late in the spring. ° 

‘“Why don’t you pay for the coal 
when it arrives?’’ asked the banker. 

‘‘That isn’t necessary,’’ said one 
dealer, ‘‘The wholesaler carries me.”’ 

The next time the banker was in 
the city where the wholesaler oper- 
ated, he called on him. 

‘*Would you be willing to endorse 
the dealer’s note if the bank would 
put up the cash so that the dealer 
could pay for each carload on the 
basis of a sight draft bill of lading ?”’ 

**Yes, I would,’’ said the whole- 
saler. ‘‘That would save me borrow- 
ing money here. Furthermore, I 
would allow a nice eash discount 
that would make it well worth while 
for the dealer.’’ 


The result was a series of notes 
for the local banker that proved to 
be just what he needed to keep his 
funds properly occupied. 


93. ‘* Where do you buy the farm 
machinery you sell?’’ asked the 
banker of a farm machinery dealer 
in Oklahoma. The next time the 
banker was in the city from which 
the purchases were made, he called 
on the manufacturer. 


“*T have an idea,’’ said the banker, 
‘‘that my local dealer sends farmers 
notes to you that really ought to be 
in my bank.’’ 


*‘T think you’re right,’’ said the 
treasurer of the manufacturing com- 
pany. The result was that the 
banker found a number of notes in 
the city office that he would much 
rather have in the bank, and dis- 
counted them for the company, at a 
figure that made the bank extra 
profit. An arrangement was then 
entered into whereby the local dealer 
gave the bank an opportunity to dis- 
eount all notes from his customers 
before they were sent to the main 
office. If the bank discounted them, 
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of eourse they did not have to be 
sent, and the dealer had the cash to 
make payment to the manufacturer. 


94, A bank in North Carolina 
recently advertised that it had only 
one loan rule. The rule is: ‘‘A per- 
son who borrows money must make 
our directors feel certain that he can 
and will pay the note when due.”’ 
This brought a number of applica- 
tions, a few of which were not bank- 
able credits, but many were. 
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95. The president of this same 
bank was asked to talk at the local 
Kiwanis Club. He gave a similar 
explanation and invited the members 
to try out the bank on loans they 
might need. 

‘‘Don’t be disappointed if you’re 
turned down,’’ he said, ‘‘but be 
assured that if you are turned down, 
it is not a special discredit to you. It 
is simply an indication that there is 
something that needs to be done in 
your business to make it a good 
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Bullion Abroad and in Transit 
Public Securities 
Other Securities 


Loans and Bills Purchased . 


Bank Buildings. 
Other Real Estate 























Undivided Profits . 


Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Acceptances 
Less: 
Own Acceptances Held for 
Investment é 


Foreign Bills . 


Deposits . ; 
Outstanding Checks . 







eredit risk.’’ 


Several more good loans resulted 
from this talk. 


96. A bank in a small city in 
Minnesota had a payroll account for 
a large packing plant, but the pack- 
ing plant’s borrowings were in 
amounts larger than the size of the 
small bank in the local vicinity could 
handle. For a long time, the local 
banker assumed that there was no 
way he could benefit from the bor- 
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RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers : 


U. S. Government Obligations . 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. 
Credits Granted on — 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages" : 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . 


LIABILITIES 
Capital . $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund 170,000,000.00 


9,891,451.60 


Dividend Payable July 1, 1937 . . 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, 


_ $ 42,222,396.84 
18,383,897 .11 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 

Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold 


$1,637,713,246.69 
23,302.386.72 


Securities carried at $46,263,174.67 in the above Statement 
are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) | 





.$ 520,351,628.66 
; 64,240.00 
646,369,691.82 
43,256,435.90 
7,800,000.00 
19,567,950.49 
692,612,703.23 
1,239,628.81 
23,838,499.73 
13,478,861.83 
468,328.24 
2,395,167.28 
12,638,.477.16 


31,984.081,613.15 


$269,891,451.60 
2,700,000.00 


21,268,337.41 


Accrued 


23,838,499.73 


3,927,091.00 
1,440,600.00 


1,661,015.633.41 
$1,984,081.613.15 


rowings from this factory. Finally 
it occurred to him that, for the sake 
of helping the local community, the 
manufacturer might be willing to 
borrow the amount the bank could 
legally lend it and then get the re- 
mainder in the larger city” banks. 
This was quickly arranged, and 
every time the factory needed to 
borrow, it borrowed its limit at the 
local bank, instead of borrowing the 
whole amount in the big city insti- 
tution. 
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97. A feed manufacturer had a 
feed dealer in a Vermont town who 
was so poorly financed that the feed 
had to be shipped on a consignment 
basis. One day, the banker hap. 
pened to be in the feed dealer’s 
place of business when the salesman 
for the feed company came in. 

‘*Would you mind my listening in 
on your conversation?’’ asked the 
banker. 


Both men agreed, and the banker 
soon discovered the situation. The 
result was that he checked over the 
business being done by the dealer 
and found that the dealer could save 
considerable money by buying in 
earload lots and paying cash on 
arrival instead of receiving the 
goods on consignment. Further- 
more, he found the length of time 
that a loan would have to be carried 
would be well within the require- 
ments of the bank. The bank secured 
a good loan, and the dealer became 
a regular dealer, instead of a con- 
signment customer. 


98. A banker discovered that a 
local manufacturer of electric refrig- 
erators was not manufacturing 
enough refrigerators in the off sea- 
son to take care of orders promptly 
in the season of greater shipment. 
After talking with the officials, he 
suggested that the bank advance the 
necessary money to manufacture 
enough refrigerators which would 
then be put into public warehouses, 
assigned to the bank. The bank put 
up $40,000 and the manufacturer 
repaid this in $4,000 installments 
each month for ten months. In the 
meantime the refrigerators were 
released as the notes were paid, each 
month, and the shipments were 
readily made. 


99, A Virginia banker discovered 
that a wholesale grocer had con- 
tracts with a large corporation, call- 
ing for delivery of goods at various 
intervals over a period of six months. 
The quantities were large, and the 
wholesale grocer did not have suffi- 
cient capital to buy these goods in 
large enough quantities to make the 
greatest amount of profit. When the 
banker discovered this, he suggested 
that the bank would be willing to 
make a $12,000 loan so that the 
goods could be purchased in one 
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order. The contracts were used as 
security, in addition to the general 
eredit rating of the wholesaler. 
Each month, when deliveries were 
made and collections affected, the 
money was deposited as a credit on 
the note. Thus, the loan was self- 
liquidating. 


100. A large furniture house 
had done a sizable time-payment 
business. This had been handled 
with the furniture store’s own funds. 
The banker suggested that he would 
lend $10,000 on these customers’ 
notes if $15,000 worth of notes were 
deposited. The furniture company 
agreed to reduce the loan by apply- 
ing the payments made on these 
notes. This resulted in liquidating 
the notes within a reasonable time, 
but before the first note was entirely 
liquidated, another note was made 
with new collateral. These commer- 
cial loans made it possible for the 
furniture company to greatly in- 
crease its business. 


101. One banker discovered that 
a local truck manufacturer was sell- 
ing on time payments and had used 
up practically all of his capital 
available for this purpose. This 
slowed up operations. The bank of- 
fered to lend money, with the cus- 
tomers’ notes as collateral, which 
provided a good loan for the bank 
and made it possible for the com- 
pany to increase its business. 


102. A banker suggested to a 
wholesaler that. retailers who owed 
him rather large amounts, be rec- 
ommended to borrow from his bank 
with the privilege of making regu- 
lar monthly payments to liquidate 
the loans. The retailers were care- 
fully selected, and the plan worked 
out profitably. 


It may be more profitable to have 
fewer customers and make more 
money from each. 


How Different? 


When a borrower emphasizes that 
his business is so different from all 
others that he cannot follow the 
generally accepted principles of 
business, it is likely that this man 
is not familiar with the way other 
businesses are managed. 


Free Lunch? 


The ‘‘free lunch counter’’ in 
banking is definitely ended, just as 
the free lunch counter of the old 
saloon passed into history. There 
is no excuse, and never was, for the 
free lunch counter in banking. 

There is no such animal as free 
service. It never existed. We should 
not expect the profits from lending 


and investments to take care of all 
bank overhead with greater degree 
of suecess than the department store 
manager who tried to force the 
clothing department to -offset the 
eost of selling all other types of 
merchandise. Someone always pays, 
and this cannot be avoided.—Claude 
L. Stout, Executive Vice-President, 
Poudre Valley National Bank, Ft. 
Collins, Colo. 


AN UNBROKEN RECORD 


OF PROTECTION AND 
PROFITS FOR BANKS 


[ 


—LAWRENCE SYSTEM field warehousing 


For the more than 21 years of 
LAWRENCE SYSTEM operation, our 
warehouse receipts have withstood 
every test for validity and security 
against third-party claims. They have 
proved wholly adequate protection 
for loans under hundreds of cases of 
receivership and bankruptcy. 


Moreover, LAWRENCE SYSTEM 
operations go beyond all legal re- 
quirements. A million-dollar insur- 
ance policy, the largest of its kind 
ever issued, is carried for the benefit 
of banks holding LAWRENCE SYSTEM 
warehouse receipts. You would be 
fully protected by this insurance if 
the validity of our warehouse receipts 


were ever attacked or if we failed to 
establish and maintain bailment, or 
if we failed in any other way to live 
up to our legal liability as warehouse- 
men. This policy is continuously in 
force, yet no bank has ever had to 
avail itself of this added safeguard. 


Best of all is the fact that this 
superior service costs your bank 
nothing. It can be used in connec- 
tion with almost any commercial 
account. For information on specific 
problems, consult Dept. BM-1 of our 
nearest office. And write for free 
copies of the explanatory booklet, 
“Warehouse Receipts as Collateral.” 

Use Quickmail Coupon No. 10 


C reating Commodity Paper A gainst I nventory 


A. T. Gisson, President 


Member: AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION— Since 1916 
NEW YORK: 52 Wall St.» CHICAGO: One North LaSalle St. BUFFALO: Liberty Bank Building 
BOSTON: 49 Federal St.e KANSAS CITY, MO: Commerce Trust Bidg.* DALLAS: Santa Fe Bldg. 
HOUSTON: 601 Shell Bldg. LOS ANGELES: W P Story Bldg.e SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm St. 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA: 2030 Anna Street * PORTLAND, ORE: U. S. National Bank Building 
SPOKANE: 155 South Stevens * SEATTLE: 1014 Fourth Avenue South « HONOLULU, T. H. 


CERTIFIED ON CHECKS...LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 
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Make The 





Ribbon 


Fit The Job 


The oil companies prepare charts showing the specific grade and 
type of motor oil best suited to each make of car and season of 


the year. 


BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 





The same sort of scientific selection can be applied to 


the ribbons used in typewriters and various other bank machines. 











4 
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BANKERS 
MONTHLY 
RESEARCH 


zy In buying his supply of 

typewriter ribbons, the 

bank’s purchasing agent 

knows that there are 

certain factors, which 
govern the choice of the proper 
ribbon for a given job: 

1 The fabric itself. 

2 The printed impression 
quired. 

3 The thread count to the square 
inch. 

4 The degree of inking. 

5) The life of the ribbon. 

6 The style of type with which 
the machine is equipped. 

7 The condition of the platen. 

8 The touch of the operator. 

9 The number of carbon copies. 

The fabric itself is of primary 
importance in the selection of the 
ribbon to be used, for it is the vehi- 
cle which absorbs and delivers the 
ink in the process of printing on 
paper through the medium of type. 
The fabric must be tough enough to 
stand the pounding of the machine, 
yet woven fine enough to give a 
sharp, clear impression. 

Silk and cotton are used in the 


re- 


manufacture of ribbons. Silk pos- 
sesses several advantages: 
1 It yields the sharpest. and 


cleanest of type impressions, be- 
cause it is the thinnest fabric. 

2 It has a high capacity to ab- 
sorb ink and hold it, since each 
thread is hollow, like a tube. 

3 It does not eut up rapidly, 
owing to its tensile strength. 


In spite of these advantages, cot- 
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ton is the fabric commonly used, 
inasmuch as the majority of fune- 
tions do not require the fine impres- 
sion made through the medium of 
silk. Besides, cotton is cheaper, has 
a longer life span, and _ writes 
stronger. 

The type of printed impression 
desired is also an important point 
to be considered—whether a clean 
sharp write is needed, or whether a 
broad heavy write will serve the 
purpose. If the latter is adequate 
for the work in hand, a saving can 
be effected because this heavier fab- 
rie is less expensive than the lighter 
one. It contains less ground inking 
than the fine texture thin cloth 
saturated with a very finely ground 
and compounded ink. 


® However, it is insufficient to buy 
a heavier grade of ribbon to cover 
all typing requirements. A heavy 
fabric may be acceptable for one 
function, but a thinner one is likely 
to be needed for another. For ex- 
ample, the correspondence of execu- 
tive officers requires a higher degree 
of legibility than does that which 
sees only inter-departmental use. To 
derive the finer qualities of type im- 
pression that are needed for execu- 
tives’ correspondence, a better qual- 
ity of finished cloth must be used as 
the base of manufacture. The fine- 





By H. W. SIMS 


Manager, Remtico Supplies Division, 
Remington Rand, Inc., Chicago. 


ness or higher quality of the fabric 
is obtained from weaving more 
threads of finer, stronger texture 
into a given area. For purposes of 
easy reckoning, ribbon fabrics are 
graded according to the number of 
threads per square inch. 

A thread count of 260 to the 
square inch is considered the lowest 
that will give satisfactory typing re- 
sults. 

The threads are the reservoirs 
which store the ink and release it 
upon demand. A fabric having a 
low thread count per square inch 
transfers ink to the paper only to 
the extent of the relation of the 
number of threads to the area of 
the type face. Loosely woven thicker 
threads form a low thread count. 
The ability to obtain a sharper, 
better quality of printed impression 
rises with the increase in thread 
count to the square inch. 

In addition to the weave, there 
is another element to be considered 
—the thickness of the cloth. Upon 
this factor rests, in part at least, the 
life of the fabric before sharp type 
faces break or pierce the threads. 
Combined with the weave, the rib- 
bon must therefore have a_ body 
thickness in order to permit it to 
render consistent wear. 

A factor in the life of the ribbon 
and in the character of the work it 
produces is the degree to which the 
ribbon fabric is impregnated with 
ink. The finest and best fabric in 
the world will not make a good rib- 
bon if it isn’t inked properly. It is 
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also the ink that gives the ribbon 
long life by automatically refilling 
used spots in the ribbon after each 
key-impact. Thus, the ink and the 
fabric are considered by the pur- 
chasing agent as being equally im- 
portant in the final selection of the 
ribbon. Neither a poor ink in a good 
fabric nor a good ink in a poor fab- 
rie will make a satisfactory ribbon. 
The ink and the eloth function 
equally—by depositing only a small 
amount of ink of about the same 
fineness as the bare type face on 
the paper. A large quantity of ink 
would prevent the clean sharp print, 
and a heavy cloth would spread the 
type-face print. 


Factors In Selecting 
The Proper Ribbon 


| The ribbon fabric. 


2 The printed impression re- 
quired. 


3 The thread count to the 


square inch. : 
4 The degree of inking. 
5 The life of the ribbon. 


6 The style of type on the ma- 
chine. 


7 The condition of the platen. 
8 The touch of the operator. 


9 The number of carbon copies. 





heavier degrees, this is the demon- 
strable effect: 

1 The heavy medium degree of 
inking gains 15% in ink life ove: 
the medium degree. 

2 The heavy degree of inking 
gains 20% in ink life over the heavy 
medium and 45% over the medium 
degree. 

As a reduced quantity of ink is 
introduced into the fabrie to form 
lighter degrees of inking, the effect 
is as follows: 

1 The light medium degree of 
inking recedes 15% in ink life from 
the medium. 


2 The light degree recedes 15%- 


proper place on the machine, it is 


> mest variable demands. the in ink life from light medium and 
ares 30% from the medium. 
standards of inking placed in the hes ; ool 
ribbons are usually identified as ; ; ; W hile the ribbon fabric, m con- 
follows : The accompanying illustrations junction with its ink supply, is the 
an, ______——s show the typed impressions of these means of delivering color to the 
light | heavy | various degrees of inking as they 


| | 


|heavy medium 











| 
Ss - — 
| medium | 


appear on paper when made with 
Pica type. 

The degree of inking also substan- 
tially governs the expected wear to 
be derived from a ribbon. Thus, as 
additional ink is introduced into a 
fabrie of medium degree to form 
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the type that actually deposits the 
ink on the paper. Hence, the sixth 
factor taken into consideration by 
the purchasing agent is the style of 
type with which the machine is 
equipped—whether it is Pica, Elite, 
or Medium Roman (Gothic). Elite, 


GOOD HEATING 


Dunham Heating ranks among the first things of 
Rockefeller Center as it does — on a good banking 
basis — in hundreds of major and minor building 
projects all over the world. Whether for large or 
small buildings, full automatic or manual control, 
Dunham Sub-atmospheric Steam Heating brings to 
each installation the ultimate in economy, simplic- 
ity and consistency in the maintenance of com- 
fortable temperatures. 

Good heating pays unfailing dividends both in 
the satisfaction of occupants and in minimizing the 
costs of providing that satisfaction. Buildings under 
your care may be “rated up’”’ as investments 
through Differential Heating. 


May we send you further details in Bulletin 125? 
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COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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the smallest, requires a lighter de- 
gree of inking than the other two, 
due to the fact that it prints a 
smaller area. Thus, tu print good 
looking letters, it needs a fabric with 
a light to light medium degree of 
inking, while Pica, the larger type, 
usually does its best work through 
the medium to light medium de- 
grees. For Gothie and other billing 
types, where the cloth is subjected 
to tremendous pounding, a medium 
to extra heavy degree is usually em- 
ployed. In billing and other mani- 
folding work, it is also necessary to 
use a reinforced, extra strong fabric, 
to eliminate the cutting which re- 
sults from the heavy impacts. 

In the seventh place, there’s the 
hardness and condition of the platen 
to consider. Platens vary consider- 
ably, some being very hard, while 
others are soft. The hard surface 
platens print considerably sharper 
than soft ones, and therefore require 
a heavier degree of inking. 

The eighth factor is the touch of 
the operator. The operator who taps 
lightly on the keys needs a thinner, 
sharper writing ribbon than the one 
who literally pounds. 

Where the finest and sharpest of 
typewritten impressions are required 
in the correspondence of executives, 
a silk ribbon with a count of 340 
threads to a square inch, and a 
thickness of .003 of an inch has 
proven to be the most suitable. 

Where strength, durability, and 
long ink life are sought along with 
a clean-cut, sharp write, a cotton 
fabric with a count of 320 to 330 
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The various grades of inking as they 
appear on paper, made with Pica type. 


threads to the square inch is the best 
medium. The threads are thin in 
texture, forming a body thickness of 
.0045 of an inch to give a sharp 
typed impression. This ribbon is 
employed for the correspondence of 
executives, as well as for the prepa- 
rations of reports, surveys, and 
analyses, where the best character 
in typed results must be obtained. 
This particular weave is shown in 
illustration A. 


TRANSFER FILE BOX HEADQUARTERS 


“Equipped to serve you best”— 130 stock sizes 


(Patented) 
STYLE SD-PD 


Olive Green 


Without metal front, corrugated paper sliding-drawer Corrugated paper hinged lid—not sliding-drawer 


For Descriptive Literature, Send Quickmail Coupon No. 7 


STRAYER COIN BAG COMPANY (Sieve 






) New Brighton, Pa. 
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Where quality at a lower cost is 
desired, a cotton fabric having a 
count of approximately 304 threads 
to the square inch best serves the 
purpose. It is commonly employed 
for the correspondence of depart- 
ment heads and for all purposes 
where a combination of durability, 
good writing results, and long ink 
life at a moderate price are required. 
This weave is shown in illustration B. 

For correspondence between and 
within departments, as well as with 
branches, where economy, long ink 
life, durability, and legible outline 
of type impressions are required 
rather than an extra sharp write, a 
eotton fabric with a count of 260 
threads per square inch is commonly 
employed, along with a body thick- 
ness of .0057 inches. This combina- 
tion of low thread count. and thick- 
ness yields long wear and long ink 
life. This particular weave is shown 
in illustration C. 

To meet the stress of unusual me- 
chanical functions of office machines 
such as billing and accounting ma- 
chines, electrical typewriters, or 
typewriters equipped with hard 
rubber, brass platens, or flat writing 
beds, a cotton fabric having a count 
of 260 threads per square inch and 
a thickness of .0061, is made in a 
reinforced fabric. This weave is 


seen in illustration D. For long 
wear under unusual conditions, this 
fabric is made extra heavy with a 
body thickness of .0065 inches. It 
is shown in illustration E. 
Ribbons are classified, according 
to their use, under five heads: Ree- 
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Enlargements of cotton ribbons: A—320 
thread, .0045 thick, for executive corre- 
spondence and highest quality reports and 
records. B—304 thread, .0051 thick, for 
department head correspondence and work 
of similar quality. C—260 thread, .0057 
thick, for inter-departmental correspond- 
ence and other work where economy and 
durability are factors. D—260 thread, 
-0061 thick, for billing and accounting ma- 
chines—hard rubber or brass platens—flat 
writing beds. E—260 thread, .0065 thick, 
similar to D but extra heavy for long wear. 
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ord; copying; duplicating; check 
writing; photograph; and _litho- 
graphing. 


The record ribbon is generally 
used for all possible non-copying 
work, due to the fact that it pre- 
sents a clean, neat appearance, and 
is bright in color. 

Black is the most popular color 
for record ink ribbons because it is 
fast to light and records made with 
it will last as long as the paper on 
which they are written. 

Record ribbons are also made in 
such colors as purple and blue. 
These colors are amply fast to light 
for all ordinary purposes, but are 
not to be purchased when perma- 
nency of records is required. When 
permanency is important, the pur- 
chasing agent knows that black is 
the only color to be considered, in- 
asmuch as it best resists fading and 
gives highest legibility under un- 
favorable conditions. 

Copying ribbons are divided into 
two classes, namely : 

1 The ordinary copying ribbons 
that are employed with a letterpress 
to obtain copies of the original. 

2 The strong copying ribbons, 
which are used in the several roller 
processes. 

Since the copying colors in the 
ribbons are water soluble rather 
than oil soluble, they present a 
rather dull appearance until they 
are developed through the medium 
of being copied. The writing as a 
rule is neither as sharp nor as clear 
as that obtained from the oil soluble 
record ribbons. Purple is the color 
best adapted to copying purposes, 
and has an added advantage in that 
it resists light more than any other 
color. The blue copy and black blue, 
commonly known as the official in- 
delible, come next in the point of 
serviceability. 

For the reproduction of type- 
written work on the Hectograph, 
Ditto, or other duplicating machines, 
a specially strong copying ribbon of 
high reproductive qualities must be 
used. The writing from this ribbon 
is transferred to the surface of the 
copying machine, from which nu- 
merous copies can be obtained. The 
ribbon employed for this work is 
made in only one color, purple, and 
gives a sharp, brilliant purple write. 

Although the ribbon is made in 
only one color, it is made in two 






























® No matter how large or small 
your department may be, you will 
welcome the effectiveness, sav- 
ings and simplicity of the Coupon 
Book System. 










































. . . « It eliminates advance no- 
tices—includes a means of paying 
conveniently by mail as well as 
in person — decreases inquiries 
concerning the standing of ac- 
counts—reduces “partial pay- 
ments” to a minimum—provides 
the quickest method of receiving 
payments—shows the teller if 
payments are late, so that fines or 
charges may be collected without 
reference to any other records— 
fits in with any methods of main- 
taining accounts— and supplies 
the customer with a simple and 
clear record of payments made 
and payments due. 


® The fact that our largest 
Finance Companies and Personal 
Loan Banks use Allison’s Pay- 
ment Coupon Books is the best 
possible guarantee that this sys- 
tem brings in prompt and com- 
plete payments with a minimum 
of expense. 


MAIL QUICKMAIL COUPON 
NO. 1—FOR PRICES, SAM- 
PLES, AND COMPLETE IN- 
FORMATION — WITHOUT 
COST OR OBLIGATION. 


ALLISON COUPON (0. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
Laetorv and Irecultve Offites 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 






















































Everybody 
is talking 


Quickmail 


Since the May issue, when we first 
made the Quickmail Coupons availa- 
able to our readers, several thousand 
bankers have made use of them. If 
you have not already done so, we 
urge that you, too, discover their con- 
venience in contacting advertisers. 


Their use entails no obligation on 
your part, but does enable you to 
benefit from the research and experi- 
ence of these manufacturers. 


QUICKMAIL 


is the easiest way of get- 
ting information that 
has ever been devised. 
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styles—one with the ribbon impreg- 
nated with hectograph ink on both 
sides, called full-inking; and the 
other with the ink impregnated on 
only one side, called semi-inking. 
In semi-inking, the type of the type- 
writer strikes against the uninked 
side of the fabric, and the inked side 
gives the hectograph impression on 
the paper in the machine. The ad- 
vantage of this process is that it 
minimizes the filling of the type and 
also the spreading of hectograph ink 
over the type and the type bars. 

Check writing ribbons are made 
in two eolors, black and green, both 
of which are acid proof to resist 
changes on the face of the written 
surface. 

For effective photographie repro- 
duction, a special black record rib- 
bon has been developed, called the 
photograph ribbon. The particular 
merit of this ribbon lies in its sharp- 
ness of outline which insures the 
making of fine copies by photog- 
raphy or photo-lithography. 

A special black ribbon, termed a 
lithographing ribbon, is made for 
the express purpose of making orig- 
inal writings to be transferred onto 
lithographic plates. 

To learn the durability or wear- 
ing qualities of a fabric or its ink 
supply or both, purchasing agents 
have found it advantageous to make 
a test through the medium of a 
Dalton Adding Machine or a hand 
machine. 

In testing by the first method, 
through the medium of the Dalton 
Adding Machine, the procedure is 
as follows: 

A Ascertain whether the ribbon 
under test is equal in amount of ink 
to that in the fabric against which 
a comparison is to be made. 

B Remove adding machine rib- 
bon. 

C Insert a short length of the 
ribbon to be tested in the ribbon 
holder, pull the ribbon taut enough 
so that the holder will grip the rib- 
bon firmly at each end. 

D Depress keys 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, and 9. 

E Lock down repeat on multiple 
key. 

F Operate with hand lever or 
lever bar, to the point of exhaustion 
of ink or fabrie, or both. 

G Compare with similar wear- 
down of opposed ribbon. 
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(Step E causes the depressed keys 
to print the same figures continually 
over the same portion of ribbon). 

In performing this test with the 
hand machine, the procedure is as 
follows : 

A Ascertain whether the ribbon 
under test is equal in amount of ink 
to the fabrie against which a com- 
parison is to be made. 

B Insert length of ribbon and 
fasten with clamps at the right and 
left sides, pulling ribbon taut. 

C Depress keys 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, and 9. 

D Lock down repeat key. 

E Crank series of type to make 
impressions on paper, usually an 
adding machine roll. 

F Continue to point of exhaus- 
tion of the ribbon or its ink supply, 
or both. 

G Compare with similar wear- 
down of opposed ribbon. 


Practical Ideas For 
Purchasing Officers 


* The buyer is always at an advan- 
tage if he keeps in touch with 
developments, prices, and facilities 
of all those from whom he ean buy. 


* The only way to be sure to have 
supplies on hand when they will be 
needed, is to anticipate their need 
and order them plenty of time in 
advance. 


* It is wise to have some definite 
information about the firms from 
whom you buy, as to their willing- 
ness to make good any transaction 
that is not satisfactory. 
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Extracts From The Issue of Fifty Years Ago 


The more civilized a country is, 
the less does it require a vast cireu- 
lating medium. Great Britain gets 
along quite well with about $25 a 
head, France has about $55, Cuba 
about the same amount, while this 
country has an intermediate amount, 
say, about $35 a head. It is cus- 
tomary to think that the price of 
money is regulated by supply and 
demand, and that an abundant sup- 
ply of currency furnished by the 
national government means cheap 
money to borrowers. 

This view falls altogether short of 
the actual facts. The United King- 
dom shows that a limited currency 
goes very well with low rates of in- 
terest, and Cuba shows that an 
abundant currency does not neces- 
sarily lower a high rate of interest. 
Our own country oceupies an inter- 
mediate position. 


Several of the prominent daily 
journals of the country have re- 
cently been discussing what they 
call the manifest insecurity of the 
alleged burglar-proof safes as now 
generally manufactured on the lam- 
inated system of alternate iron and 
steel plates. 

It has been authoritatively stated 
by these journals that numerous 
committees of various banks in the 
East have been satisfied from actual 
observation that any laminated safe 
can be entered burglariously, with 
such implements as may be carried 
in an ordinary hand satchel, in a 
few short hours; that steel plates 
may be reduced to the softness of 
iron in a few minutes by the use of 
blowpipes easily carried in a carpet 
sack; and that any of the laminated 
safes with doors opening outward 
can be blown open in a few minutes 
by the use of a burglar’s ‘‘kit’’ 
which can be carried in one’s vest 
pocket. 
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These statements have been of 
such a startling character as to ex- 
cite much comment, and it is now 
announced that the subject will be 
extensively discussed at the next 
convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association to be held in Pittsburgh 
in October. 

Safes now being manufactured 
have several defects. The plates are 
penetrable by blow pipes and drills 
These plates are bound together by 
bolts, any one of which may be 
readily drawn after the first plate 
is eut, thus leaving a considerable 
hole, through which explosives may 
be readily introduced. They are 
square, thus affording the better 
grips for burglars’ tools. And they 
have doors opening outward, and 
the best doors made will not long, 
under ordinary action of the ele- 
ments, remain airtight, even if they 
eould be made so originally. Be- 
tween the outer edge of the door and 
the inner jamb of the safe, fire will 
penetrate, and it is not at all diffi- 
eult to introduce liquid explosives 
in such quantities as to blow open 
the strongest locks which ean be 
made. 

An investigation of these startling 
elements of danger is, as we say, 
desirable, if it can be thorough and 
complete. 

This being strictly a mechanical 
question, the committee should avail 
itself of the best mechanical skill 
and ingenuity in the country, and 
wive it earte blanche to expose every 
weakness in any safe submitted, and 
to point out. any method of improve- 
ment. Of course, all safe manufac- 
turers, if honest in their boastful 
claims to superiority of construction 
and workmanship, will heartily 
favor this course, and render this 
committee every facility in their 
power, for establishing their own 
claims. 
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@ Policyholders of Employers 
Mutual deal with direct represent- 
atives of the Employers Mutual 
organization. Responsibility is un- 
divided, service is quicker and 
based on better knowledge of 
policyholders’ needs and wants. 
Personal contact with policyhold- 
ers helps Employers Mutuals to 
maintain their fine record of serv- 
ice and savings in Workmen's 
Compensation, Public Liability, 
Automobile and other allied forms 
of Insurance. 


Use Quickmail Coupon No. 5 


fialls 


WACSAS, WIS. 








Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory. 





A. E. MARTELL CO. 
KEENE, N. H. 


Application for Loan 
Form 260 


WE HAVE SPECIAL BUILT 
MACHINERY FOR 
OVERPRINTING 


esr. 1922 
CONGRESS 
Printing & Lithograph Co. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 
Bank and Commercial Stationery 








A Perfect COIN ROLL In Record Time 


With this new simple coin wrapping device. Small, 
durable, convenient, inexpensive. Saves time 
for tellers and customers. Remarkable endorse- 
ments following first sales. Costs only $1.50 for 
euch size. Made for dimes, nickels, and pennies. 
Send no money. Ask for them on approval. 


PAKOIN 53 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago, Ilineis 





@THE TYPE OF ENVELOPES—Foiders— 
and Pockets that Bankers are tooking tor—is the 
AMESTYLE—Representation in principal cities. 


Write For Samples 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 
Boston - New York - Chicago - St. Louis 








BANK BUILDING NEWS 





Bank Air Conditioning On The Increase 


Two years ago, we advised our 
readers that air conditioning—‘‘the 
next big American industry’’—has 
a definite place in banking strue- 
tures. On frequent oceasions since, 
our editorial pages have carried dis- 
cussions of the industry, of the 
equipment and, most important, of 
the benefits. Our authors have de- 
scribed the practical, dollars-and- 
cents value of air conditioning to 
banks themselves, as well as to other 
types of business where the result- 
ant increased patronage has a direct 
bearing on profits and on credit 
ratings. 

If you have followed this monthly 
column of bank building news items, 
you have undoubtedly noticed the 
steadily increasing number of banks 
that have installed conditioning sys- 
tems to increase employee efficiency 
and public patronage. This month 
we have the largest number of in- 
stallations reported since we began 
publishing this feature: 


© The Second National Bank of 
Houston, Tex., has begun the instal- 
lation of a 100% year-round condi- 
tioning system for its entire build- 
ing, at a total cost of over $250,000. 
This replaces the pioneering system 
which the bank installed 14 years 
ago. To hold the temperature at 78 


degrees when the outside air is 95, 
the system is divided into four zones, 
controlled by thermostats which 
automatically throw additional con- 
ditioned air to that side of the build- 
ing receiving the greatest heat as the 
sun moves around the building from 
east to west. 


* In Topeka, Kans., the Topeka 
State Bank is enjoying its new air- 
conditioned equipment, and the Cen- 
tral National Bank expects to com- 
plete an installation before the 
summer is over. 


® The Schenectady (N. Y.) Trust 
Co. has just completed installation 
of a year-round system which works 
on three compressors to supply the 
main part of the building, the exec- 
utive offices on the second floor, and 
the bookkeeping department, on the 
second and third floors. 


® For several years, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, Tex., has had 
conditioned air in the safe deposit 
department. This summer, new, 
modern equipment has been added 
to condition the basement, main 
floor lobby, and second floor quar- 
ters. 


@ As part of its remodelling pro- 





gram, the Georgia Railroad Bank 
and Trust Co., Augusta, Ga., has in- 
stalled a modern conditioning system 
throughout its entire building. 


® The American National Bank in 
San Bernardino, Calif., is exten- 
sively remodelling its quarters and 
will enlarge the air conditioning unit 
as part of the program. 


® The new concrete and terra cotta 
building of the United States Na- 
tional Bank in Klamath Falls, Ore., 
now under construction, will be air 
conditioned throughout with all win- 
dows permanently sealed. 


* A quarter of a million dollar 
modernization program has _ been 
announced for the First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, Wisc., 
and will inelude air conditioning of 
the entire 16th floor, where the 
bank’s extensive workrooms are 
located. 


® An air conditioning system of the 
latest type will be included in the 
remodelling plans of the College 
Savings Bank, Ames, Iowa. 


® The Farmers State Bank of Ft. 
Morgan, Colo., is now air condi- 
tioned throughout, the installation 
having just been completed. 


Better Air—Less Noise 


With reference to the benefits de- 
rived from the sound proofing of our 
banking rooms, and our air condi- 





“INSULATED LIGHT” IN FLETCHER TRUST BRANCH 





HE recently completed Broad Ripple Branch 

of the Fletcher Trust Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., follows a modern trend of substitut- 
ing for ordinary windows, sections of insulated 
glass blocks. These ‘glass bricks”, which are 
built up as an integral part of the masonry 
wall, admit light in practically the same degree 
as ordinary window glass, while at the same 
time providing complete privacy from the view 
of passersby on the outside. As the center of 
each block is a partial vacuum, it has the addi- 
tional advantage of deadening outside noises, 
and provides insulation against heat and cold, 
equal to that of a twelve-inch solid brick wall. 
The building is of poured concrete construc- 
tion with a brick and limestone veneer, and 
boasts on the interior a modern safe deposit 
vault and five tellers’ windows fitted with 


bullet proof equipment. 


498 
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tioning, we are very much pleased 
with the results. The acoustical 
treatment gives us working condi- 
tions far superior to the conditions 
prevailing before it was installed. 

Our air conditioning consists of 
fresh clean air, properly humidified 
and introduced in the banking room 
through grilles in the ceiling, with 
the temperature controlled by a 
thermostat. As a winter heating 
plant it is ideal, far superior to the 
old system of radiators, principally 
on account of the fact that there is 
fresh air, with the proper amount 
of humidity, kept constantly mov- 
ing. We have not up to this time 
installed a cooling unit, but that will 
probably be done a little later.— 
W. E. Carter, president, The Bank 
of Carthage, Carthage, Mo. 





System Or The Man? 


While system is important, a good 
man is always better than a good 
system, because a system, to be good, 
must be operated by a good man. 


More For Your Money 

By H. BENNETT 

Consulting Chemist, 

Fellow, American Institute of Chemists, 
Published by Chemical Publishing Co. of 
New York, Ine. 

New York City. Price $2.75 

It is surprising how much infor- 
mation we ought to have about the 
various products we buy. When this 
book is read, most people discover 
how little they actually know about 
the common things used every day, 
and therefore how poorly prepared 
they are to make the proper selec- 
tions. 

Information as to the raw products 
and the process of manufacture, is 
given, together with definite sugges- 
tions as to how to judge the value of 
such commodities as cosmetics and 
drugs, foods, wines and liquors, 
soaps, cleaners, polishes, table ware, 
kitchen utensils, refrigerators, ra- 
dios, furniture, carpets, rugs, lino- 
leum, bedding, linens, cotton goods, 
silks, silk stockings, artificial fibres, 
wool clothing, dresses, and so on. 

As an illustration of the way the 
information is given, here is a short 
quotation from the chapter on gaso- 
line: ‘‘Most motors will operate 
efficiently on the regular grades of 
gasoline. Carbon deposits are not 


formed or removed by different 
kinds of fuel. Mileage tests of dif- 
ferent fuels mean very little, because 
mileage is determined a great deal 
by speed, wind resistance, starting 
and stopping, tire pressure, road 
conditions, carburetor adjustments, 
lubrication temperature, humidity, 
motor efficieney,”and other factor’ 
beyond econtrol.’’ 


Bank Service For An 


Exposition 


‘*The strangest bank in the coun- 
try’’—well might be the title applied 
to the official bank of the Great 
Lakes Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Here, $30,000 has been invested in 
the most modern coin wrapping, 
sorting and counting machines avail- 
able; machines which would be at 
home in million dollar bank in- 
teriors, but which are here housed 
behind unpainted tellers’ cages of 
rough wood. 

Equipment includes seven Brandt 
coin sorting and counting machines, 
four automatic coin wrapping ma- 
chines, and one Standard-Johnson 


coin counting machine, which has a 
counting capacity of 7500 coins per 
minute. 

A regular accounting system and 
banking procedure has been set up. 
All coneessionaires’ accounts are 
handled and, in addition, Exposi- 
tion guests may cash _ travelers 
cheeks or exchange foreign currency. 

Keynote of the 1937 Great Lakes 
Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio, is ‘‘ The 
Making of a Nation’’, showing the 
interdependence of science, trans- 
portation, industry and agriculture. 
Greatly enlarged grounds and many 
added cultural and entertainment 
features are expected to attract more 
than five million persons to Cleve- 
land’s lakefront this summer. 





Visit Customers 


One of the important policies in 
an Eastern bank is that all officers 
must frequently visit with borrow- 
ing customers in order to exchange 
ideas. The customer gives the bank 
officer ideas, and the bank officer in 
turn gives the customers ideas he 
has secured elsewhere. 


LOCAL LABOR USED 


Another advantage of calling us in when you re- 
build or remodel is the fact that we use your local 
labor and local materials whenever possible, there- 
by allowing you to patronize home industry while 
receiving full benefit of our 25 years of experience 


in bank building. 


Our service offers eight other advantages. A rep- 
resentative will be pleased to call and explain 
them, and prepare an estimate on any job without 
obligation on your part. 


To Get The “Other 8”’, Use Quickmail Coupon No. 8 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


9th AND SIDNEY ...ST. LOUIS 
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Macy a / om Ug, the Bankers Secretary 


She can help you in all your bank purchases. 
Information on request—no charge. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Accounting Machines 

Accrual, Accounting and Audit 
Control 

Adding Machines 

Addressing Machines 

Air Conditioning Equipment 

Alarms—Bank Vault 

Architects and Builders 

Bandit Resisting Enclosures 

Bank Directories 

Banking by Mail Envelopes 

Banking Textbooks 

Bookkeeping Machines 

Bronze and Brass Signs 

Burglar Alarms 

Calculating Machines 

Calendars 

Cancelling Machines 

Central Files © 

Changeable Signs 

Check Books 

Check Book Covers 

Check Cancelling Perforators 

Check Certifiers 

Check Dispensers 

Check Endorsers 

Check Files 

Check Protectors 

Check Signers 

Check Sorting Trays 

Christmas Savings 

Clocks —Advertising 

Coin Bags 

Coin Boxes 

Coin Changers 

Coin Clocks 

Coin Counting Machines 

Coin Envelopes 

Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 

Coin Trays 

Coin Wrappers 

Coin Wrapping Device 

Counter Cash Protectors 

Coupon Books 

Coupon Envelopes 

Currency Boxes 

Currency Envelopes 

Currency Straps 

Daylight Hold-up Equipment 

Deposit, Ticket Files 

Desk Lamps 

Dictating Machines 

Duplicators 

Electric Signs 

Endorsing Stamps 

Forms 

Forms, Continuous 

Furniture 

Glass Signs 

Globes 

Heating Equipment 

Hold-up Equipment 


**+**774747474474* 


Industrial Engineers 
Ink 


Ink in Powdered Form 

Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 

Lamps—Adding, Posting Machine 

Lobby Displays 

Loose-leaf Binders 

Maps 

Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 

Paper 

Pass Books 

Payroll Envelopes 

Pencils 

Perforating Machines 

Personal Loan Systems 

Photographic Bank Systems 

Posting Machines 

Posture Chairs 

Proof Machines 

Rubber Stamps 

Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

Safe Deposit Boxes 

Safety Paper 

Sandurns 

Savings Banks, home and pocket 

Seals 

Seals, Coin Bags 

Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

Statistical Service 

Storage Files 

Supplies, Bank and Office 

Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Telautographs—for Teller-Book- 
keeper Communication 

Thermometers—Giant, Electrical 
Advertising 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 

Travelers Checks 

Vaults 

Vault Alarms 

Vault Equipment 

Vault Ventilators 

Venetian Blinds 

Visible Records 

Window and Lobby Displays 


Pe PTTTSTTVTSTsTsVsVVsVTsVTsVsVsVesV_sVesVsesVesesy 
For your convenience, and to save 
time when making inquiry, simply 


check the number assigned the vari- 


ous items and use QUICKMAIL 
COUPON Nos. 16-17-18. 
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Thought-Provoking Ideas On 


Charges To Customers 


























We bankers are not in competi- 
tion with our public. There is not 
a single item or commodity on sale 
or display in any bank which is of 
the type displayed by any of our 
eustomers. Our merchandise is new, 
it is not shelfworn, and it is very 
valuable and essential to our present 
civilization. 

Why should we consider it worth- 
less? Where did the idea that bank 
services can be provided free, orig- 
inate? It originated in the type of 
competition we have had in the past 
20 to 25 years. 

Some bankers conceived the idea 
that volume is the all-important 
part, and practiced any means to 
attain large totals, with no thought 
given or attention paid to the 
terrific cost of accomplishing this 
purpose. 


The advertisers certainly sold the 
bankers the idea that every person 
should have a bank account. Prob- 
ably this is true, at least to a reason- 
able extent. But they should have 
gone one step farther and applied 
the age-old merchandising principle, 
that every person should have 
banking merchandise, only if they 
are willing to pay for it in one of 
two forms: maintaining an adequate 
balance, or reimbursing in cash.— 
Claude L. Stout, Executive Vice- 
President, Poudre Valley National 
Bank, Ft. Collins, Colo. 


You Are A Part Of 


Your Community 


In most communities, it is impor- 
tant to emphasize again and again 
that the local bank is a community- 
owned institution, and is interested 
in helping develop local enterprise. 


Valuable Equipment 


Every employee of the bank 
should be interested in the value of 
the equipment and supplies pur- 
chased, for the enthusiastic support 
of employees in the selection of 
equipment and supplies is necessary. 


While machines are made to be 
accurate, machine operators require 
executive supervision. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS | 


Frothingham Selected To Lead I.B.A. 


Francis E. Froth- 
ingham, vice  presi- 
dent of Coffin & Burr, 
Ine., Boston, has been 
nominated by the 
board of governors of 
the Investment Bank- 
ers Association of 
America as president 
of the association for 
the year 1937-38, sub- 
ject to election at the 
association’s twenty- 
sixth annual conven- 
tion at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
November 3 to 7, 1937, according to an 
announcement by Edw&rd B. Hall of 
Harris, Hall & Company, Chicago, presi- 
dent of the association. Since the official 
selections of the board have always been 
approved by the convention, nomination 
is considered tantamount to election. 





F. E. FROoTHINGHAM 


Mr. Frothingham has been vice presi- 
dent of Coffin & Burr, Ine., since its estab- 
lishment in 1916 and had previously been 
associated with the predecessor firm of 
Perry, Coffin & Burr. He was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., November 22, 1871, and 
was educated at Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute, Harvard University and Law- 
rence Scientfic School. He was graduated 
from Harvard with the class of 1894, and 
did post-graduate work at Lawrence. 


From college Mr. Frothingham entered 
the employ of the engineering firm of 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., in New 
York, but moved to Boston a few years 
later to join the staff of Stone & Webster, 
with whom he had a wide experience in 
construction work and in the examination 
of utility properties for banking houses 
who retained the organization for consul- 
tation. While with Stone & Webster he 
was for three years manager of the What- 
com County Railway and Light Company 
in Washington. He also has served as a 
director of the Central Maine Power Co., 
New Hampshire Power Co., Lake Erie 
Power & Light Co., New Bedford Gas & 
Electrie Co.; as director and chairman of 
the executive committee of the Adiron- 
dack Electric Co.; as director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
New York Power & Light Corporation. 
He is now president of the Arizona Edi- 
son Company and of the Miami Bridge 
Company. 


During the war, Mr. Frothingham was 
appointed head of the public utilities divi- 
sion of the War Finance Corporation in 
Washington and he served as a member of 
two war committees in Massachusetts. 


Mr. Frothingham’s participation in ac- 
tivities of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation extends over a period of 20 years, 
He was a member of the association’s 


committee on public service securities 
from 1917 to 1920 and has been a mem- 
ber of the same committee continuously 
since 1928, serving as chairman through- 
out most of the latter period. In connec- 
tion with his association work he has 
appeared in Washington before a number 
of congressional committees and _ has 
written extensively on utility subjects. 


Other nominations made by the board of 
governors, are as follows: 


For executive vice president: Alden H. 
Little, Chicago, to succeed himself. 

For vice presidents: Thomas W. 
Gregory, Jr., Gregory-Eddleman Company, 
Houston; T. Weller Kimball, Glore, For- 
gan & Co., Chicago; James J. Minot, Jr., 
Jackson & Curtis, Boston; Sidney J. Wein- 
herg, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York; 
and Jean C. Witter, Dean Witter & Co., 
San Francisco. 

For treasurer: D. T. Richardson, Kelley, 
Richardson & Co., Ine., Chicago, to sue- 
ceed himself. 

For secretary: Robert Stevenson, III, 
Chieago, to succeed himself. 

For governors: one year terms expiring 
in 1938—William H. Brand, The Securi- 
ties Company of Milwaukee Ine., Mil- 
waukee; Chapman H. Hyams, III, Moore 
and Hyams, New Orleans; and Edward B. 
Hall, Harris, Hall & Company, Chicago, 
ex officio member of next year’s board as 
retiring president. 

For governors: three year terms expir- 
ing in 1940—Ralph T. Crane, Brown 
Harriman & Co., Incorporated, New York; 
Francis T. Ward, Clark Dodge & Co., New 
York; P. A. Walters, Stone & Webster 
and Blodget, Ine., Chicago; Edwin A. 
Barnes, Battson, Barnes & Lester, Los 
Angeles; Russell D. Bell, Greenshields & 
Company, Ine., Montreal; Royal D. Ker- 
cheval, The Boatmen’s National Bank, St. 
Louis; John O. Stubbs, Whiting, Weeks & 
Knowles Incorporated, Boston; Ernest O. 
Dorbritz, Moore, Leonard & Lynch, Pitts- 
burgh; Ben B. Ehrlichman, Drumheller, 
Ehrlichman & White, Seattle; and John J. 
Sullivan, Sullivan & Company, Denver. 


Gephart Foreign Trade Head 


Dr. W. F. Gephart, vice president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis was 
re-elected president of the Bankers Asso- 
ciation for Foreign Trade, at the con- 
eluding session of the two-day annual 
meeting of the Association held at French 
Lick Springs, Indiana, May 13th and 14th. 

Among the principal speakers who ad- 
dressed the meeting were Hon. Francis B. 
Sayre, assistant secretary, United States 
Department of State, and Hon. Ernest G. 
Draper, assistant secretary, United States 
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Department of Commerce. The Associa- 
tion’s Membership consists of all the 
larger banks in the United States and 
Canada that operate Foreign Departments. 

In addition to Dr. Gephart the meeting 
was attended by the following St. Louis 
bankers: 


I. W. Lonergan, assistant cashier, and 
manager, Foreign Department, First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis; J. A. Rauveyrol, 
assistant vice president, Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, and Max Pilliard, Boat- 
men’s National Bank. 


New A. I. B. Heads 


At its 35th annual convention, held in 
June at St. Paul, Minn., the American 
Institute of Banking advanced Frank R. 
Curda, assistant vice president of the City 





( 


FRANK R. CuRDA 





MILTON F. BARLOW 


National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago, 
from vice president to the presidency of 
the national organization. 

At the same time, Milton F. Barlow, 
cashier of the National Citizens Bank of 
Mankato, Minn., was elected to the vice 
presidency. 


An Institute graduate, and a life mem- 
ber of the Chicago Chapter, Mr. Curda 
has served as vice president, president, 
and director of the Chicago group, and 
has long been active in positions of im- 
portance in the national organization. 
The St. Paul meeting marked his 17th 
national A. I. B. convention. 


Two Vice Presidents 


During the month of June, the First 
National Bank of Chicago created a new 
vice president and honored an old one. 
Robert L. Grinnell, assistant vice presi- 
dent in the trust department, with which 
he has been connected for a number of 
years, was promoted to a vice presidency. 

On June 27, a testimonial dinner and 
golf party was given for the oldster 
Arthur W. Newton, to honor the comple- 
tion of his 50 years of continuous service 
with the institution. No other man in the 
74 years of the bank’s history has had a 
service record approaching that of Mr. 
Newton. 
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1937 CONVENTION 


CALENDAR 





National 





A.B.A.—Oct. 11-14—Boston, Mass. (Hotel 
Statler) 


A.B.A. Pacific Coast—Rocky Mountain 
Trust Conference—Aug. 12-14—Port- 
land, Ore. 


Assn. of Bank Women—Oct 8-12—Boston, 
Mass. (Hotel Somerset) 

F.A.A.—Sept. 13-16—Syracuse, 
(Syracuse Hotel) 

Investment Bankers Assn.—Nov. 3-7— 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. (The 
Greenbrier) 

Bank Auditors and Comptrollers—Oct. 
11-14—Nat’1 Convention—Boston, Mass. 
(Statler) 

Morris Plan Bankers Assn.—Sept. 13-15 
—Colorado Springs, Colo. (Broadmoor 
Hotel) 

Mortgage Bankers Assn.—Oct. 13-15-- 
Cleveland, Ohio (Cleveland Hotel) 


My. Os 





State 





DELAWARE—Sept. 
lopen Hotel) 
FLORIDA—November—Tallahassee. 


9—Rehoboth. (Hen- 


KENTUCKY— 
(Brown wt 

MAINE—Savings Banks Assn.—Sept. 9- 
10. 

MASSACHUSETTS—Savings Banks Assn. 
—Sept. 16-18—Swampscott (New Ocean 
House) 


Sept. 22-23—Louisville. 


NEBRASKA—Nov. 4-5—Lincoln (Hotel 
Cornhusker) 

NEW YORK—Savings Banks Assn.— 
Oct. 20-22—White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. (The Greenbrier) 


Bank Women Plan Annual 
Convention At Boston 


The Association of Bank Women, com- 
posed of women holding executive posi- 
tions in banks and trust companies, will 
hold its 15th annual 
convention in Boston, 
Oct. 8-12. The official 
headquarters will be 
at Hotel Somerset. 
This national associa- 
tion is divided into 
eight districts, with a 
regional vice presi 
dent having supervi- 
sion over each 
trict. 

The president of 
the National Associa- 
tion is Miss Anne Houstoun Sadler, as- 
sistant secretary of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company, New York City. The 
vice president is Miss Mabel D. Robson, 


dis- 





ANNE H. SADLER 


TRUST OFFICERS 


Can you afford not to know 


Latest Developments—Quotations 
Earnings—Possibilities of 


UNLISTED STOCKS 


Your clients depend on you—they TRUST you have all avail- 
able facts on securities which you buy or sell. 


If you are now subscribing to the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, you have these facts—if you are not, you owe it 


to yourself, to your client, and to the institution you repre- 
sent, to begin reading the Chicago Journal of Commerce today. 


Recently, this newspaper inaugurated a new department 
for UNLISTED STOCKS, which already has received nation- 
wide comment. 


See for yourself how thoroughly price ranges, analyses, 
news and reviews of Unlisted Industrials, Public Utility, and 


Bank Stocks are covered. 


Write us today for sample copies— 
they'll be sent you without charge. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


— AND LASALLE STREET JOURNAL 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper of the Central West” 
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manager of the Women’s Department of 
the First National Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 
The treasurer is Miss Sarah J. MacLeod, 
director, Home Economics Bureau, Society 
for Savings in the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 
The recording secretary is Miss Lillian M. 
Russ, assistant trust officer of the Troy 
Trust Co., Troy, New York. The corre- 
sponding secretary is Miss Mabel F, 
Thompson, director, service department of 
the Union Dime Savings Bank, New York. 

The New England Bank Women, with 
Miss Susan B. Sturgis, assistant branch 
manager of the First National Bank, Bos- 
ton, Mass., as chairman of the general 
convention committee, are making elabo- 
rate plans to make this convention out- 
standing and interesting. One special 
feature will be an all day meeting on 
‘*Commerce and Finance in Our Federal 
Reserve Districts.’’ A well-known bank 
woman from each of the Federal Reserve 
districts will discuss the outstanding com- 
mercial interest of her region in their re 
lation to banking. 

For example, the Boston speaker will 
discuss ‘‘The gndustrial Products and 
3anking in New England’’, the Cleveland 
representative will take as her subject 
‘*Steel, Rubber and Glass as Contributors 
to American Commerce’’, and the lady 
from Chicago will describe ‘‘ Farming and 
Industry of the Middle West.’’ 

As the American Bankers Association 
annual convention will also be in session 
in Boston at the same time, members of 
the Association of Bank Women expect 
tc attend many of the sessions and to 
participate in the festivities of the 
A. B. A., as has been the custom in the 
past. 


National City Bank 
125 Years Old 


The National City Bank of New York 
celebrated its 125th birthday on June 19. 
The institution was founded June 19, 1812, 
the day after the outbreak of war between 
the United States and Great Britain. The 
bank still owns the property at 52 Wall 
Street on which the first banking rooms 
stood. It now occupies quarters across the 
street at 55 Wall Street. The original 
bank was called City Bank of New York, 
and was the successor to Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s first Bank of the United States. 

The present name was given to the bank 
July 1865, when it was granted a national 
banking charter. 


Bank Advertising Wins Award 
For Women Writer 


Annually, the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago presents the Josephine 
Snapp Award to the woman who has made 
the most outstanding contribution to ad- 
vertising during the previous year. For 
1936, this honor was won by Miss Mary 
Pentland, of the Izzard Co., Portland, 
Ore., and is the result of an advertising 
campaign which she conceived and pro- 
duced last year for the First National 
Bank of Portland—a highly meritorious 
campaign based upon the exploitation of 
the industrial opportunities in Oregon. 
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Credit Men Elect Welch 


Harvey L. Welch, manager of the Credit 
Department, First National Bank in St. 
Louis, was elected vice president of Robert 
Morris Associates, na- 
tional association of 
‘financial credit men, 
at a meeting of the 
board held recently at 
Skytop, Pa. 

Mr. Welch began 
his banking career in 
1906 with the former 
Mechanices-American 
National Bank of St. 
zouis. ‘He eventually 
became credit mana- 

er, and when that 
bank in 1919 merged with the Third Na- 
tional Bank and St. Louis Union Bank to 
form the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
Mr. Welch was elected credit manager of 
the new institution. 

He is a past president of the St. Louis 
Association of Credit Men, and president 
of the Adjustment Bureau; a director of 
the National Association of Credit Men: 
and a former director of Robert Morris 
Associates. 





Harvey L. WELCH 


Howard Owen Edmonds 





As we go to press, word reaches us of 
the passing, July 19, of Howard Owen 
Edmonds, vice president of The Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago, and one of the 
deans of trust activities in American 
banking circles. 

Born in Pottsville, Pennsylvania, in 
1867, and educated in Washington, D. C., 
Mr. Edmonds moved to Chicago in 1892, 
where he completed his law course begun 
in Washington, took his Bachelor of Law 
degree from Lake Forest University, and 
was admitted to the bar. At the close of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition, of 
which he was secretary, he became con- 
nected with the Estate of Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick until June 1, 1896, when he became 
identified with The Northern Trust Com- 
pany. He was elected an assistant secre 
tary on January 4, 1897, and made vice 
president and head of the Trust Depart- 
ment on January 11, 1910, which office he 
held until his death. 

A life member of the Art Institute, 
Mr. Edmonds was also a member of the 
Chicago Historical Society, the Chicago 
Union League and Indian Hill Clubs, and 
a Companion, Military Order Loyal 
Legion. 

Mr. Edmonds was long active in national 
trust and banking circles. He was past 
president of the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association, a member 
of the Executive Council, and Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Trust 
Division. His activity in national trust 
affairs brought him the acquaintanceship 
and the high regard of trust men through- 
out the country. 
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BANK L OAN 
AGEMENT 
MANAGEM NY | 


STRONCK 
EIGELBERNER 


The root and operation of today’s successful banking 


clearly discussed in 


BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT 
BANK COST CONTROL 
ADVERTISING FOR BANKS 


Sent on approval 


$10 the set 
($5 for 1—$7.50 for 2) 


Published by 


RAND MENALLY & CO. 


CHICAGO 


Order TODAY— 
USE QUICKMAIL COUPON NO. 13 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1937 


RESOURCES 

Caso AND DuE From BANKS .. . . we e ee ee 6 $ «(685,719,656.00 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 

iE ak hl a ale cy ce a ae a 618,839,776.85 
STATE AND MunicipaL SECURITIES . . ..... 2.6. 59,046,899.84 
OTHER Bonps AND SECURITIES . ..... 2. ee «@ 160,690,742.31 
Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ AccepTaNnces .. . . .  809,978,015.46 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 38,006,949.27 
a ee ck A wee ce we SR me we 4,901 381.97 
a a ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 11,965,269.58 
Customers’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY. . . . .. . sss 25,080,275.32 


NI oe a A: ee, a Ee ae Rk 12,325,458 .04 
$2,426,554,424.64 





LIABILITIES 
Capita Funps: 
Capiran Stock . . . .....- . « $100,200 00000 
a a er 
enivieee PROUETS 2.4 «bs se 8 27,949,972.58 


$ 228,489,972.58 


Ressave wen Comsimeaweims .....< 1. 6 6 see 0% * 17,747,941.65 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . . . ». + we 1,810,642.17 
a ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee 
AccEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . . . «© 5s © 6 © © © « « 28,401 ,309.96 
LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND ForeIcn BILLs . 8,262,300.92 
NE <6 ae, So a, we ee a ae ee Se OS 5,454,848 .39 


$2,426,554,424.64 





United States Government and other securities carried at $197,410,591.49 are pledged to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes since Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory, First 1937 Edition. 





Banks not previously reported indieated by a * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


Oe EOE RTE TEE 
IID 536, Giana dae nd an div nc edawe Kees 
Petree eer er cer eee 


....National 14; State"24; Private 1....... 
....National 28; State 29; 


State 2; 


ee 


OT EE eee re ee Total 39 
é6 Ceci ehicdkhnkasarcanad one Total 57 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation... .. 


Through Merger or Consolidation ......... 


Through Absorption, etc... .. 


Through Conversion........... nia hae teces 


Total discontinued ...... 


....National 2; State 37; 
....-National 3, 
....National 19; 
....National 6; 


....National 30; 


State 10; 
State 7; 


Private 4....... 


State 25; Private 2....... 


State 79; Private 6....... 


Waihn ata e nen eae uae eee Total 43 
ds duties uCerieed date 4 <ee Oe an Total 13 
sengdestawPuaeechadnepewn ceri Total 46 
OCT Es Total 13 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


ONE EMOUMIREION oo 6 0 seseciicwedecns 
Through Merger or Consolidation ......... 
Through Absorption, etc.................: 


ee ee 


waimumadene National 4; State 6............. 
Tener National 1: State 2........6...:. 
ere ree National 1; 


Papin ewe National 6; State 8............. 


CHANGES IN TITLES AND/OR LOCATIONS 


IIIS a. is Sis Guin sc ar ee ee ewe 
Branches.......... 
ALABAMA 
Sheffield 
Sheffield National Bank......... 61-104 


(Purchased by Tennessee Valley Bank, 


Decatur, April 7, 1937 and business 
merged with Sheffield Branch) 
ARIZONA 
Douglas 
First National Bank............. 91-28 
(Absorbed by Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, March 8, 1937, which bank 


now operates a branch at Douglas) 
Douglas 

Valley National Bank, Douglas Branch 

of Phoenix 91-28 


(E. W. Graves, Manager. Opened 
March 8, 1937) 
ARKANSAS 

Black Oak 

Black Oak Banking Company (co- 
eperative bank) .cccoscccccece 81-731 
(Capital $1,500. W. L. Walton, Presi- 
dent, Charles Craft, Cashier. Opened 
March 27, 1937) 

Marmaduke 

Security Bank & Trust Co., Teller’s 
Window of Paragould ........se0006 
(Opened April 1, 1937) 

Osceola 

*Commerce Banking er (Co- 
operative bank) ....cccccsccceces 1-732 


(Capital $25,000. S. L. Gladish, Preaie 


dent, S. G. Lockhart, Cashier. Opened 
July 1, 1937) 

Ozark 
ee 2B, eee 1-727 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Will 


Hill, President, W. A. Hudspeth, Cash- 
ier. To open June 15, 1937. Took over 
business of Citizens Banking Ex- 
change, co-operative bank) 


Ozark 
Citizens Banking Exchange, co-oper- 
GRIVS BOOMER. cs ccesccccccscvceses 81-727 


(Business taken over by Bank of 
Ozark, June 15, 1937) 
Perryville 

First State Bank, Teller’s Window of 
Plainview (Opened March 15, 1937) 
Shirley 

Cleburne County Bank, Branch of 
Ee MR noc ow cad ced daee cateane 
(Howard Johnson, Manager. Opened 
February 15, 1937) 


CALIFORNIA 
Balboa 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Balboa Branch. .90-1346 
(Change in listing of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., New- 
port Harbor Branch, Newport Beach) 
Calexico 
First Central National Bank... .90-519 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn. San 


-National 4; State 10; 
.National 2; State 9; 


Francisco, April 3, 1937 and consoli- 
dated with Calexico Branch) 

Corona 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Corona Branch. .90-1386 
(Cc. A. Steves, Manager. Opened June 
21, 1937) 

Covina 

Covina Valley Savings Bank... .90-433 
(Taken over April 10, 1937 by Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., San Francisco, and consolidated 
with their Covina Branch) 


Covina 
First National Bank............ 90-432 
(Taken over April 10, 1937 by Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., San Francisco, and consolidated 
with their Covina Branch) 

Downey 
Los Nietos Valley Bank......... 90-417 
(Taken over by Bank of ‘America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn. San 
Francisco, March 20, 1937 and consoli- 
dated with Downey Branch) 

Fontana 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Fontana Branch . 90-1173 
(J. P. Burney, Manager. Opened June 
26, 1937) 

Fontana 

*First National Bank........... 90-1173 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, June 26, 1937, which bank 
now operates a branch at Fontana) 

Lindsay 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Lindsay Branch. .90-425 
(R. E. Wolf, Manager. Opened June 
12, 1937) 

Lindsay 

*Lindsay Savings Bank.......... 90-425 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
San Francisco, June 12, 1937, which 
— now operates a branch at Lind- 
say 

Los Angeles 
Rank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Rimpau-Washineton 
BEE 6 <cnecnsné 64640400 00euaR 90-1005 
(Change in title of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Wash- 
ington Vineyard Branch. Effective Feb- 
ruary 20, 1937) 

Los Angeles 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Wabash-Evergreen 
WO ccadecarceucdsenneeeehenn 16-322 
(7G Rihn, Manager. Opened March 1, 


Los Angeles 
California Bank. 8th & Spring Office. 
SiG Ge. Beets Bhicccceccscecias 16-152 
(Change in title and location of Cali- 
fornia Bank, Broadway Office, 758 S. 
Broadway. Effective May 29, 1937) 
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ddhewadeubadetiaal trates eae Total 14 
a ndiga gvaabataaee Weee ieee Total 11 


Modesto 

The Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco, Modesto Pranes 
(Opened April 10, 1937) 

Modesto 

Modesto Trust & Savings Bank. .90-293 
(Taken over by The Anglo California 
National Bank of San Francisco, San 
Francisco, April 10, 1937 which bank 
now operates a branch at Modesto) 

Riverside 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., First National Branch 


(Consolidated with Riverside Branch 
June 12, 1937) F 

San Bernardino 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Highland Arrowhead 
SG ceeds ceacadesehecdtaauns 90-129 
(A. H. Brouse, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened May 17, 1937) 

San Francisco 


American Trust Company, Clay & 
Pree Gee asaccccancaeseaacens 11-156 
oe with Head Office March 


San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Ninth & Market tT 
(Ruel Baker, Manager. Opened Febru- 
ary 15, 1937 ) 

San Francisco 
Bank of Canton, 555 Sieenpemeyy = 
(Capital $500,000, $125,000. 
a Kwong, President, G. B. Lau 
Accountant. Opened May 15, 1937) 

Santa Cruz 


uueny First Savings Bank of Santa 
COE 5 k.v'tin050ckeseedeenadeanane 90-162 
(Capital $156,250, Surplus, Profits and 
Reserves $284, 925. Bruce Sharpe, 
President, Geo. S. Tait, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent and Cashier. Change in title of 
Santa Cruz Bank of Savings & Loan. 
Effective May 7, 1937) 

Santa Cruz 
Santa Cruz Bank of Savings & ios 


Surplus 


(Changed title to County First Sav- 
ings Bank of Santa Cruz, May 7, 1937) 
Temple City 
Temple City National Bank... .90-1143 
(Change in title of Temple National 
Bank. Effective February 12, 1937) 
Temple City 
Temple National Bank........ 90-1143 
(Changed title to Temple City National 
Bank, February 12, 1937) 
Tujunga 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Tujunga Branch.90-1392 
{50° Geyer, Manager. Opened May 3 
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Vernon 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Vernon Branch....... 90-1390 
(Alton E. Allen, Manager. Opened May 
15, 1937) 


COLORADO 

Del Norte 
Rio Grande County Bank....... 82-460 
(Capital $25,00V, Surpius and Profits 
$3,500. Louie Eickenrodt, President, 
H. H. Torbitt, Cashier. Opened April 
5, 1937) 

Eaton 
The Haton Bank. ........cccces 82-461 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000. O. W. Hampton, President, 
F. A. Tyson, Cashier. Opened June 1, 
1937) 

Golden 


The First National Bank in — 
(Capital $50,000. John Q. Adams, Pres- 
ident, Paul V. Pattridge, Cashier. 
Primary organization. Charter issued 
May 27, 1937) 

Hot Sulphur Springs 


*First State Bank of Sulphur me 
iP etiietk cna dnb cdentecb esau sles ane 29 
(Sold to Bank of Kremmling, Kremm- 
ling, June 12, 1937) 

Ordway 

"Ordway State Bank. .......6<<>s 82-162 
(Closed June 4, 1937. In process of 
voluntary liquidation) 

Rye 

ROAM OE TPO. cn cccccsccessesaces 82-428 


(Entered voluntary liquidation March 
17, 1937. Hope to complete liquidation 
May 1. 1937) 

Westcliffe 

*Westcliffe State Bank .......... 82-307 
(In process of voluntary liquidation 
April 15, 1937) 


CONNECTICUT 
Fairfield 


Bridgeport-City Trust Company, Fair- 


CRON co cercscedenens bebue 51-310 
(E. Ellis Dillisten, Manager. Opened 
June 1, 1937) 

Fairfield 
Fairfield Trust Company........ 51-310 


(Merged with Bridgeport-City Trust 
Company, Bridgeport, June 1, 1937 and 
operated as Fairfield Branch) 


FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale 


The Barnett National Bank a Pett 
POEUELD . c cccospeananaudasaee 31 


(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Prontes 


$25,000. D. M. Barnett, President, W. 
T. Coates, Cashier. Opened March 17, 
1937) 

Miami 


Miami Industrial Bank......... 63-436 
(Capital $150,000, Surplus $30,000. John 

. Ogden, President, A. H. Patten, 
Vice President and Treasurer. Opened 


May 26, 1937. Reorganization of Mor- 
ris Plan Company of Miami which 
closed in 1936) 

Starke 
Florida Bank at Starke......... 68-532 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $12,500. Roger 
L. Main, President, W. Sewell, 
Cashier. Opened March 1, 1937) 

Tampa 

*The Broadway National Bank of 
OT Tre re re ee 63-271 


vy og $100,000, Surpius and Profits 
$31,00 V. H. Northcutt, President, 
Jules ° Griffin, Cashier. Opened July 
1, 1937. Conversion of Latin-American 
Bank of Ybor City. 

Tampa 

*Latin-American Bank of bie 4 
-271 
(Converted to The Broadway National 
Bank of Tampa, July 1, 1937) 

West Palm Beach 

Central Farmers Trust Company.63-448 
(Banking business consolidated with 
West Palm Beach Atlantic National 
Bank, February 6, 1937. Will operate 
trust business until trust department 
of West Palm Beach Atlantic National 
Bank is established) 

West Palm Beach 
Florida Bank & Trust Company at 
LG EG rrr 
(Canital $190.990 Surplus $50,000. Geo. 


J. Avent, President, D. F. Goodell, 
Cashier. ‘Opened March 15, 1937) 
GEORGIA 
Americus 
Citizens Bank of Americus...... 64-104 


(Capital $50.00, oe $10,000. Lee 
Hudson, President, J. Shepard, Cash- 
ier. Opened March, 4937) 

Blakely 
First National Bank............ 64-293 
(Converted to First State Bank May 
15, 1987) 
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Blakely 
First State Bank........ccceees 64-293 
(Capital $100, 000, Surplus and Profits 
$47,000. W. B. Haley, President, H. A. 
Walton, Cashier. Opened May 15, 1937. 
Conversion of First National Bank) 
Fort Gaines 
Fort Gaines Banking Co....... 64-1155 
(incorporated as a state bank on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1937 under same title as the 
former private bank. Capital $25,000. 
W. B. Haley, President, W. G. Grimsley, 
Cashier) 
Glennville 
*Beasley Banking Company (Private) 
Re ee Pret ree ere 64-1181 
(J. C. Beasley, President, Coyte Dur- 
rence, Cashier. Opened July 1, 1937) 


HAWAII 
Hana (Maui) 


Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, Hana Branch.........c..ee0. 
(Discontinued March 31, 1937) 


ILLINOIS 

Benton 

eo a er 70-2149 
(Capital $50,000. G. C. Buntin, Presi- 
dent, G. C. Payne, Cashier. To open 
July 15, 1937) 

Berwyn 

The Berwyn National Bank....70-2150 


(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. Paul 
R. Skala, President, Milan Bunat, 


Cashier. Charter issued May 8, 1937. 
To open in July) 

Chicago 

*I-C Bank & Trust Company.....2-402 


(Converted to The I-C National Bank 
of Chicago, July 1, 1937) 

Chicago 

*The I-C National Bank of Chicago 

bios be eA ee kes 4.4 Re Ae aa are ee 2-402 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$53,000. Irwin I. "Altschuler, President, 
Jay W. Hays, Cashier. Opened July 1, 
1937. Conversion of I-C Bank & Trust 
Company) 

Chicago 


Merchandise Bank & Trust Company 
(Converted to Merchandise National 
Bank of Chicago, May 7, 1937) 
Chicago 

Merchandise National Bank of Chicago 
(Capitai $500,000. “R. L."° Redhefrer, 
President, H. J. Reichwein, Cashier. 
Opened May 7, 19387. Conversion of 
Merchandise Bank & Trust Company) 


Eureka 
Farmers State Bank...........70-715 
(Changed title to State Bank of 
Eureka, February 17, 1937) 

Eureka 
State Bank of Eureka..........70-715 


(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$24.000. Richard Dickinson, President, 
Byron L. Colburn, Cashier. Change in 


title of Farmers State Bank, effective 
February 17, 1937) 


Grayville 
The Farmers National Bank of Gray- 
WOO sicanenesestducsunenevacned 70-655 


(Deposits and good assets taken over 


y The Peoples National Bank of 
Grayville, May 27, 1937) 

Grayville 
The Peoples National Bank of Gray- 
WEED: 06s chaunbuweseteanasaye cca” 70-655 
(Capital: Common $10,000, Preferred 
$40,000, Surplus $10,000. Cc. Earl 


Hughes, President, L. A. Jones, Cash- 
ier. Took over the deposits and good 
assets of The Farmers National Bank 
of Grayville. Opened May 27, 1937) 

Harrisburg 

*First Trust & Savings Bank....70-387 
(Converted to The Harrisburg Na- 
tional Bank, July 1, 1937) 

Harrisburg 

*The Harrisburg National Bank.70-387 


(J. V. Capel, President, Henry Buell, 
Cashier. Opened July 1, 1937. Con- 
version of First Trust & Savings 
Bank) 

Herrin 
The Bank of Herrin............70-331 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 


$8,990. Fred G. Harrison, President, H. 
A. Whittenberg, Cashier. Te open about 
May 1. 1987) 
London Mills 
*State Bank of London Mills...70-1423 
(Voluntary liquidation May 4, 1937) 
McLeansboro 


*First State Bank of ones 
(Capital $50,000. Elwood Barker, 
President, . N. Barnett, Cashier. 
Opened July 1, 1937) 

Rio 

Rio State Bank.............+- 70-1548 


(Placed in receivership “April 20, 1937) 





INDIANA 

Gary 

*The Gary State Bank, Glen Park 
CO Eyre rer TTT Tere 
(S. J. Wagner, Manager. To open 
July 15, 1937) 
Hammond 

Calumet State Bank............. 71-88 


(Converted to The a, gyp tional 
Bank of Hammond, May 1, 

Hammond 
= Calumet National Bank of ee 


Ws osc c5eeesseneeesss eeesee 71-88 
(Capital $200,000, Capital Debentures 


$50,000, Surpius and Profits $80,931, 
Jos. E. Meyer, President, Edward 
Meyer, Cashier. Opened May 1, 1937. 


Conversion of Calumet State Bank) 
Marion 

Marion National Bank, South Marion 

WPGROR 0.0.6. 66n5d04000600080000806400% 

(Opened May 3, 1937. Charles M. Gep- 

hart, Manager) 


Marion 
South Marion State Bank...... 71-112 
(Went into voluntary liquidation on 


account of expiration of charter, May 
1, 1937. Business consolidated with 
Marion National Bank of Marion and 


operated as _ their South Marion 
Branch) 

Odon 

*Farmers Bank (Private)....... 71-1045 
(In voluntary liquidation. Effective 
June 1, 1937) 

Romney 

Ce TRE, sn b66 cewccvcnsecse 71-896 
(Taken possession of by oe 
of Financial Institutions June 


1937 for liquidation) 
Topeka 
| ae ny State Bank, Branch att 
MID a 600 45.0 006.059086664e088 erage 
Cloyd Berkina Manager. eanes May 
Warsaw 
First National Bank Warsaw 
ht, ea aan a a he aes a ae wea 71-1298 
(Capital $50,000. W. Bert Siders, Presi- 


dent, A. I. Nelson, Cashier. Primary 
organization. Charter issued May 14, 
1937) 
IOWA 
Alvord 


— State Bank, Office of Rock 

Ns 054340000840 Ob0 Cas eR RCO Ow EKeS 
(Discontinued April 26, 1937) 

Alvord 

*Valley State Bank, Office of Rock 
Eee’ er rer eee eT 
(E. W. Eisentrager, Manager. Opened 
July 3, 1937) 


Amber 
Amber Savings Bank........... 72-1868 
p (Closed April 1, 1937. In receivership) 
oon 


—— State Bank, Office of Rock 
a ER re errr 
(Discontinued April 26, 1937) 


Doon 

*Valley State Bank, Office of Rock 
CPP rer eer eer ee 
(Cc. R. McDowell, Manager. Opened 
July 3, 1937) 

Dow City 


we State Bank, Dow City Office of 
te 


(Orval Spahn. Temporary Manager. 
Opened April 6, 1937) 
Lawler 


State Bank of Lawler, Iowa. ..72-2180 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$9,000. Dale Elwood, President, C. H. 
McClurkin, Cashier. Opened June 8, 
1937) 

Moravia 

Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, Moravia 
Office of Centerville ........-eeeee+% 
(John Dilly, Manager. Opened April 24, 
1937) 

Morley 

Citizens Savings Bank, Office of Ana- 
GE «isc s 66058 co eaee ene 04048 +aeense es 
(Certificate cancelled June 3, 1937) 

Mount Ayr . 
*Mount Ayr State Bank.......... 72-459 
(To discontinue July 1, 1937. Sus- 
ceeded by new bank under title of 
The Security State Bank) 

Mount Ayr 

*The Security State Bank........ 72-459 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. H. O. Lovett, President, Car- 
son Williams, Cashier. Opened July 1, 
1937. To succeed Mount Ayr State 
Bank) 

Murray 

Clarke County State Bank, Office of 
OBCOCOIR 2... ccccccccccseeeseccccssccses 
(Miss Doris Meekes, Manager. Opened 
May 14. 1937) 

New Hampton 

Security State Bank........... 72-2179 
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(Capital $35,000, Surplus and Profits 


$10,000. J. P. Rigler, President, R. E. 
Gryte, Cashier. To open June 10, 
1937) 

Oskaloosa 


lowa Trust & Savings Bank....72-128 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
25,000. G. S. Krouth, President, H. D. 
Rowe, Cashier. Opened April 6, 1937) 
Imer 

Pesimer State Bank..........,. 12-2178 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,600. H. R. Pulley, President, V. H. 
Reid, Cashier. To open May 15, 1937) 

Red Oak 

Red Oak Trust & Savings Bank.72-202 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 20, 1937) 

Rossie ; 

*Farmers Trust & Savings’ Bank, 
Rossie Office of Spencer.............. 


(W. H. Holliday, Manager. Opened 
May 24, 1937) 
Rossie 
*Rossie Savings Bank.....:....72-1563 
(Placed in receivership June 8, 1937) 
KANSAS 


Arkansas City 

Security National Bank.......... 83-98 
(In voluntary liquidation. Assets sold 
to and liabilities assumed by Home 
National Bank, April 10, 1937 

Dighton 

*Exchange State Bank........... 83-657 
(Assets taken over by First National 
Bank, June 18, 1937. In process of 
liquidation) 

Dover 

Dover State Bank........cccce~ 83-809 
(Liquidating through Guaranty State 
Bank, Topeka, February 20, 1937, 
which bank assumed deposit liability 
and purchased certain assets) 

Holton 

The Kansas State Bank........ 83-206 
(Taken over by The Kansas State Bank 
in Holton, April 27, 1937) 


The Kansas State Bank in Heltes 
iGapitai: ‘Common $25,000, Preferred 
$25,000, —_ $5,000. W. C. Roche, 
President, arry Bradley, Cashier. 
Took over business of The Kansas 
State Bank, April 27, 1397) 

Hugoton 

*First National Bank...........- 83-880 
(Voluntary liquidation May 15, 1937) 

Onaga 

*Onaga State Bank...........--- 83-441 
(In voluntary liquidation June 12, 
1937) 

KENTUCKY 
Columbus 
Bank of ColumbuS.........++++:. 73-320 


(Assets taken over by Clinton Bank, 
Clinton, March 16, 1937) 


Ghent - 
*Ghent Deposit Bank...........- 73-499 
(Voted voluntary liquidation June 26, 

mL 

or 
‘Hartford Deposit Bank .......--. 73-766 
(Closed May 1, 1937. Reopened May 
17, 1937) 


Stamping Ground 
Pasmers Bank and Capital Trust Com- 
pany, Agency of Frankfort.........-+. 
(Change in title of Farmers Bank & 
Trust Company, Agency of Frankfort. 
Effective February 22, 1937) 


Sturgis nici 
*Bank of Sturgis..........-++++:+ 73-247 
(Placed in hands of State Banking 

— July 3, 1937) 
heatley 
Farmers Deposit Bank.........- 73-635 


(Closed and taken over by_ Depart- 
ment of Banking May 29, 1937) 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge 
Fidelity Bank & Trust Company. 84-14 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus $40,000. W. 
Leroy Ward, President, W. E. Robin- 
son, Cashier. Opened June 1, 1937) 


MARYLAND 
Highlandtown, Md. (Sta. Baltimore) 
Union Trust Company of Maryland, 
Branch of Baltimore. ..........eceseee 
(Opened April 1, 1937) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Franklin 

*Franklin National Bank........ 53-478 
(Acquired by Norfolk County Trust 
Company, Brookline, July 2, 1937, 
which bank now operates an office in 
Franklin) 

Franklin 


*Norfolk County Trust Company, Office 


CE; Ted ce Oncdescncdecssni 53-478 
(Opened July 3, 1937) 

Lowell 

*Union Old Lowell National Bank, Old 
Lowell Branch, 88 Prescott St........ 
(Opened June 14, 1937. John J. Hogan, 
Manager) 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit 
National Bank of Detroit, Branch at 
Grand River & Fenkell Avenues....... 
(Ray G. Fritz, Manager. Opened April 
26, 1937) ° 

Greenland 
Commercial Bank of L’Anse, Branch 
OF. TIBOES ccccncctvedetiesaecticcsccees 
(Discontinued May 1, 1937) 

Lawton 
Juan McKeyes & Co., Bankers (Private) 


(Closed April 22, 1937) 

Marcellus 

*State Bank of Marcellus....... 74-1151 
(Went into voluntary liquidation June 
17, 1937) 

Walkerville 
Security Bank, Private......... 74-876 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed May 24, -1937 by State Savings 
Bank, Scottville which bank now op- 
erates a branch at Walkerville) 

Walkerville 
State Savings Bank of Scottville, 
Walkerville Branch............-. 74-876 


(Dan S. Cole, Manager. Opened May 
25. 1937) 

White Pigeon 

*Farmers Savings Bank......... 74-887 
(Taken over by First Commercial 
Savings Bank, Constantine, July 1, 
1937, which bank now operates a 


branch at White Pigeon) 

White Pigeon 

*First Commercial Savings Bank, 
White Pigeon Branch of Conatogutae 
er = ‘ 
(Opened July 1, 1937. Grace E. Gil- 
more, Manager) 


MINNESOTA 


Minneota 
Farmers & Merchants National qunune 
(Converted to Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank of Minneota, which opened 
June 1, 1937) 

Minneota ‘ 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank of 


Pe on canceutucunianacined 75-398 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$34,000. H. Tillemans, President, 


A. E. De Sutter, Cashier. Opened June 
1, 1937. Conversion of Farmers & 
Merchants National Bank) 
Ogilvie 

First State Bank...............75-1582 
(Voted to go into voluntary liquida- 
tion on January 6, 1937. Liquidation 
completed February 18, 1937. Commis- 
sioner of Banks Final Certificate issued 
March 31, 1937) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Merigold 
CReeee. DG sch wecdes ceexaus 85-550 
(Discontinued February 13, 1937. 
Succeeded by Merigold Branch Office 
i Cleveland State Bank, Cleveland) 
Mize 
Smith County Bank, Branch Office of 
Taylorsville 


(Harold Ford, in’ charge. ‘Opened 
April 17, 1937) 
MISSOURI 
Bucklin 
Caen Es 66s dcataseecaudas 80-581 


(Closed by order of Board of Directora 
May 1, 1937) 


Carrollton 
Carroll Exchange Bank........ 80-235 
(Taken over by Carroll County Trust 
Company, May 29, 1937) 

Eureka 
Bank Of Burek®.....cccsccceces 80-972 


(Closed by order of Board of Directors 
April 23, 1937) 

Hardin 

*Hardin Trust Company......... 80-644 
(Closed by order of Board of Direc- 
tors, June 17, 1937) 

Henley 

Weemree WA c ccc twcccceccescees 80-1502 
(Closed by order of its Board of 
Directors March 19, 1937) 

Kansas City 
East Side Bank of Commerce....18-77 
(Absorbed by Commerce Trust Com- 
panv March 15, 1937) 

Oak Hill 
Bank of Oak Hill.......... -+.-80-1143 
(Taken over by Peoples Bank, Cuba, 
May 26, 1937) 
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Olean 
Miller County Exchange Bank. .80-1147 
(Deposit liabilities taken over by Bank 
of Eldon, Eldon, April 23, 1937) 


MONTANA 


Baker 
The Bank ef BaRGP.s..ccccccces 93-510 
(Merger of First National Bank, ismay 
with The Bank of Baker. Capital 
$30,000, Surplus and Profits $20,000. 


David Bickle, President, Kex Flint, 

Cashier. Reported April 12, 1937) 
Ismay 

First National Bank............ 93-208 


(Merged with ‘Tne Bank of Baker, 


Baker. Reported April 12, 1937) 
NEBRASKA 
Eustis 
*Farmers State Bank............ 76-499 


(Merger of Pioneer Bank with Farm- 
ers State Bank. Effective June 28, 
1937. Capital, $35,000. Surplus and 
Profits $23,000. G. C. Hueftle, Presi- 
dent, and Max Hueftle, Cashier) 
Eustis 
SP TI 00s Ks vn ckeecaenees 76-500 
(Merged with Farmers State Bank, 
June 28, 1937 under latter title) . 
Gothenburg 
Farmers State Bank........... 76-1021 
(Merged with First State Bank under 
latter title, April 1, 1937) 
Gothenburg 
Wine Gente TGs i ccccccccccess 76-161 
(Merger of Farmers State Bank with 
First State Bank. Effective April 1, 
1937) 
McCook 
First Trust Company.......... 76-1306 
(Changed title to First Title & Loan 
Company and discontinued trust and 
banking business. Reported May 10, 
1937) 
Trenton 
Citizens State Bank........... 76-1180 
(Liquidated through the State Bank 
of Trenton, May 29, 1937) 


NEVADA 

Crystal Bay Carechwer. Calif. P. O.) 
First National Ban 

Tahoe Branch of Reno........... 9 


(W. E. Taber, Manager. To open May 
15, 1937) 

Ruth 
Tee Pe UNE 6 cdcaveceucadeuae 94-56 


(Merged into the Ely National Bank, 
Ely, April 21, 1937) 


Yerington 
First National Bank in Reno, Yering- 
ton Branch of Reno............. 94-47 
(J. B. Koehler, Manager. Opened May 
1, 1937) 

Yerington 
Mason Valley Bank.............. 94-47 


(Taken over by First National Bank in 
Reno, Reno, effective May 1, 1937 which 
bank now operates a branch in Yer- 
ington) 


NEW JERSEY 
Jersey City 
First National Bank of Jersey City, 
Ree Cree TUMOR: waccncdeadsamase 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank of Jersey City, Bergen Square 
Branch, April 17, 1937) 


Rockaway 
First National Bank, Rockaway Branch 
CM arr 55-436 


(Fred G. Engleman, Assistant Cashier 
a nager. Opened April 1, 
Rockaway 
First National Bank in Rockaway 
(Acquired by First National Bank, 
Morristown April 1, 1937 which bank 
operates a branch at Rockaway) 
Woodbridge 
Woodbridge National Bank......55-513 
(Charter issued April 7, 1937. Capital 
$100,000. Frank Van Syckle, President, 
Harold Van Syckle, Cashier) 


NEW YORK 

Brockport 
Brockport National Bank....... 50-496 
(Taken over by Lincoln-Alliance Bank 
& Trust Company, Rochester, March 1, 
1937 which bank now operates a 
branch at Brockport) 

Brockport 
Lincoln-Alliance Bank & Trust Com- 


(Kendrick J. Smith, Manager. Opened 
March 1, 1937) 

Fayetteville 
Fayetteville Commercial Bank. .50-995 
(In process of liquidation. Reported 
March 9, 1937) 
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Green Island 


"Green Isisnd Bank... ....66.0% 50-1153 
(Merged with State Bank of Albany, 
Albany, May 25, 1937) 

Hempstead 

Second National Bank ......... 50-996 


(Changed title to The Second National 
Bank and Trust Company of Hemp- 
stead, May 1, 1937) 


Hempstead 
The Second National Bank and Trust 
Company of Hempstead......... 50-996 


(Change in title of Second National 
Bank. Effective May 1, 1937) 
Horseheads 
"Viret National Bamk. ... 2... 50-765 
(Absorbed by First National Bank & 


Trust Company of Elmira, Elmira, 
June 3, 1937, which bank now oper- 
ates a branch at Horseheads) 

Horseheads 

*First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Elmira, Horseheads on tae 
eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeseees -i090 
(Opened June 3, 1937. Clair Scott, 
Cashier) 

New York 


Bank of Montreal Trust Company..... 
(Capital $1,000,000, Surplus and Profits 
$555,104. A. J. L. Haskell, President, 
K. H. Burns, Cashier. Change in title 
of Anglo-South American Trust Com- 
pany which discontinued January 18, 
1937) 

New York 

*The Chase National Bank of the City 


of New York, Stuyvesant Square 
Branch, Second Avenue at 14th St..... 
(Discontinued June 30, 1937) 

New York 

*The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, Columbus Avenue 


Branch, Columbus Avenue at 93rd St... 
(Discontinued June 30, 1937) 

New York 

*The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York. Harlem Branch, Third 
Bee BE TIGER. 0.6. ccbcsmsansvviscesce 
(Discontinued June 30, 1937) 

New York 
Enrico Viggiani, Private Banker 1-701 


(Deceased and business’ Ilquidated 
January 2, 1937) 
New York 
25 Broad 


— Trust Company, 
t 


Company, June 7, 1937) 

New York 
J. Henry Shroder Trust Company. 1-782 
(Changed title to Schroder Trust Com- 
pany, February 15, 1937) 

New York 

*Manufacturers Trust Company, new 
branch at Second Avenue at 14th St... 
(Opened July 1, 1937) 

New York 

*Manufacturers Trust Company, new 
branch at Columbus Avenue at 93rd 


New York 

*Manufacturers Trust Company. new 
branch, Third Avenue at 116th St..... 
(Opened July 1, 1937) 

New York 

National Safety Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York, 1400 Broadway 


OS SP rere rt rrr Tr 
(Wm. Terry. Temporary Manager. 
Opened May 10, 1937) 

New York 
Schroder Trust Company......... 1-782 


(Change in title of J. Henry Schroder 
Trust Company. Effective February 15, 
1937) 

New oe — ‘ 

Jamaica, orough o ueen 
Jamaica Savings Bank, 169th St. Of- 
fice, 169-03 Jamaica Avenue.......--- 
(Will move to Queens Village as 
Queens Village Office, June 19, 1937) 

New York 

Queens Village, Borough of Queens 
Jamaica Savings Bank, Queens Village 
Office Of JAMRICR. .. 2.2 ccccssccccccess 
(Change in title and location of 
Jamaica Savings Bank, 169th St. Of- 
fice. Effective June 19, 1937. Theodore 
R. Temple, Manager) 

Ogdensburg 
Nathan Frank’s Sons, Private Dombere 
(Voluntarily discontinued December 
31, 1936) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Apex 
Durham Bank & ‘Trust Company, 
Branch of Durham ........ --.-66-909 


(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham. 
Effective May 18, 1937) 
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Apex 
Durham Loan & tTrust Company, 
Bramoh Of PUTMAN .cscsccccccs 66-909 


(Changed title to Durham Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham, 
May 18, 1937) 

Bakersville 

*Merchants & Farmers Bank... .66-305 
(Merged with Deposit & Savings Bank, 
North Wilkesboro, Bank of Sparta, 
Sparta, Watauga County Bank, Boone 
(and branch at Blowing Rock) as The 
Northwestern Bank, North Wilkesboro, 
July 1, 1937, which bank now operates 
a branch at Bakersville) 

Bakersville 

*The Northwestern Bank, Bakersville 
Branch of Wilkesboro.......... 66-306 
(Opened July 1, 1937. Mrs. E. G. Mil- 
ler, Cashier) 

Blowing Rock 

*Watauga County Bank, Teller’s Win- 
"lhl See Oe OC rere 
(Merged with Watauga County Bank, 


Boone, Deposit Savings Bank, North 
Wilkesboro, Bank of Sparta, Sparta, 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Bakers- 
ville (and branch at Burnsville) as 
The Northwestern Bank, North 
Wilkesboro, July 1, 1937, which bank 
now operates a branch at Blowing 
Rock) 

Blowing Rock 

*The Northwestern Bank, Blowing 
Rock Branch of North Wilkesboro 
jen CHAD ASAD ASE DESSERT A OKARON 66-928 
(Opened July 1, 1937. Gurney D. 


Brinkley, Cashier) 
Boone 
*The Northwestern Bank, Boone Branch 


of North Wilkesboro ........... 66-316 
(Opened July 1, 1937. P. A. Coffey, 
Cashier) 

Boone 

*Watauga County Bank........ 66-314 
(Merged with Deposit & Savings 
Bank, North Wilkesboro, Bank of 


Sparta, Sparta, Merchants & Farmers 
Bank, Bakersvile (and branch at 
Burnsville) as The Northwestern Bank, 
North Wilkesboro. July 1, 1937, which 
bank now operates a_ branch at 
Boone) 

Burnsville 

*Merchants & Farmers Bank, Branch of 
PUN. ctv cces nn cama eaewmes 66-895 
(Merged with Merchants & Farmers 
Rank, Bakersville. Denosit & Savings 
Bank, North Wilkesboro, Bank of 
Snarta, Sparta. Watauga County Bank, 
Boone (and branch at Blowing Rock) 
as The Northwestern Bank. North 
Wilkesboro. July 1. 1937, which bank 
now operates a branch at Burnsville) 

Burnsville 

*The Northwestern Bank, Burnsville 
Branch of North Wilkesboro... .66-895 


(Opened July 1, 1937. E. H. Poteat, 
Cashier) 

Cooleemee 
Durham Bank & Trust Company. 
Branch of Durham ............ 66-335 


(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham. 
Effective May 18, 1937) 
Cooleemee 

Durham Loan & ‘Trust Company. 
Branch of Durham 66--335 
(Changed title to Durham Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham, 
May 18, 1937) 


Creedmoor 
Durham Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch Of DurhOmM....csccccece 66-873 


(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham. 
Effective May 18, 1937) 

Creedmoor 
Durham Loan & Trust 
Branch of Durham .........+.- 
(Changed title to Durham Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham, 
May 18, 1937) 

Durham 
Durham Bank & Trust Company 66-46 
(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, May 18, 1937) 

Durham 
Durham Loan & Trust Company 66-46 
(Changed title to Durham Bank & 
Trust Company, May 18, 1937) 

Hillsboro 
Durham Bank & Trust 
Branch of Durham ......... ° 
(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham. 
Effective May 18, 1937) 

Hillsboro 
Durham Loan & Trust 
ORG OF DUTEEE 2cccccccrvdtas 
(Changed title to Durham Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham, 
May 18, 1937) 


Company, 
6 3 


Company, 


Company, 
3 





Mebane 
Durham Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Durham ........ +++. 66-90] 


(Change in title of Durham Loan @ 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham, 
Effective May 18, 1937) 

Mebane 

Durham Loan & tTrust Company, 
Branch Of DurheM .ccccccscces 66-901 
(Changed title to Durham Bank ¢@ 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham, 
May 18, 1937) 

North Wilkesboro 
*Deposit & Savings Bank........ 66-216 
(Merged with Bank of Sparta, Sparta, 
Watauga County Bank, Boone (and 
branch at Blowing Rock), Merchants 
& Farmers Bank, Bakersville (and 
branch at Burnsville) as The North- 
western Bank, North Wilkesboro, July 
1, 1937) 

North Wilkesboro 


*The Northwestern Bank........ 66-216 
(Capital $150,000, Surplus $75,000, 
R. <A. Doughton, President, L. L 


Aycock, Secretary. Merger of Deposit 
& Savings Bank, North Wilkesboro, 


Bank of Sparta, Sparta, Watauga 
County Bank, Boone (and branch at 
Blowing Rock) and Merchants & 
Farmers Bank, Bakersville (and 
branch at Burnsville. Effective July 
1, 1937) 

Sparta 

oh tee ee eee eee 66-441 
(Merged with Deposit & Savings 
Bank, North Wilkesboro, Watauga 
County Bank, Boone (and branch at 


Blowing Rock) Merchants & Farmers 
Bank, Bakersville (and branch at 
Burnsville), July 1, 1937 as The 
Northwestern Bank, North Wilkes- 


boro, which bank now operates a 
branch at Sparta) 

Sparta 

*The Northwestern Bank, Sparta 
Branch of North Wilkesboro... .66-441 


(Opened July 1, 1937. Edwin Duncan, 
Cashier) 

Wake Forest 
Durham Bank & Trust Company, 
DOREGR OF DUTROM §..cccccceces 66-879 
(Change in title of Durham Loan & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham. 
Effective May 18, 1937) 

Wake Forest 
Durham Loan & Trust Company, 
Branch Of DUPRAM ..ccccccscns 66-879 
(Changed title to Durham Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch of Durham, 
May 18, 1937) 


Wilson 
*Wilson Industrial Bank.............- 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $12,500. W. 


M. Wiggins, President, E. B. Pittman, 
Cashier. To open July 10, 1937) 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Cando 
First National Bank........ Peres 
(Converted to The First State Bank of 
Cando, March 1, 1937) 

Cando 
The First State Bank of Cando. .77-88 
(Capital $25.000. Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. Arthur G. Bjerken, President, 
H. R. Rendahl, Cashier. Opened March 
1, 1937. Conversion of First National 
Bank) 

Cavalier 
Merchants and Farmers Bank. .77-164 


(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$32,000. C. W. Clow, President, R. W. 
Blaine, Cashier. Opened March 20, 
1937. Conversion of Merchants Na- 
tional Bank) 

Cavalier 
Merchants National Bank....... 77-164 


(Converted to Merchants and Farmers 
Bank. March 20, 1937) 

Churchs Ferry 
First National Bank.............77-235 
(Liquidated March 25, 1937. Deposit 
liability taken over by First National 
Bank, Devils Lake) 

Dahlen . 
First State Bank...........-.+-- 77-758 
(Discontinued business and went into 
voluntary liquidation April 23, 1937) 

Fordville 


(Deposit lability assumed by Forest 
River State Bank, Forest River, May 
1, 1937 and went into voluntary liqui- 
dation) 
Forest River 

Forest River State Bank........77-583 
(Changed title and location to Walsh 
Sonty State Bank, Grafton, May 3, 


Grafton : 
Walsh County State Bank......77-583 
(Capital $25,000, Capital Notes $19,000, 
Surplus and Profits $6,000. W. J. 
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Johnston, President, A. E. Halverson, 
Cashier. Change in title and location 
of Forest River State Bank, Forest 
River, May 3, 1937) 


Horace 
Burrell State Bank....... eee. 77-1083 
(Moved and changed title to Bank of 
Southwest Fargo, Southwest Fargo, 
(West Fargo P. O., April 7, 1937) 
Noonan 
First International Bank........77-471 
(Closed by _ its Board of Directors, 
April 3, 1937) 
x. . River 
First National Bank......... oo 47-113 


(Converted to First State Bank of Park 
River, March 8, 1937) 

Park River 
First State Bank of Park River.77-113 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,,000. C. W. Clow, President, K. D. 
le Cashier. Opened March 8, 
193 


Southwest Fargo (West Fargo P. O.) 
Bank of Southwest Fargo... ...77-1083 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$13,000, Delia Burrell, President, S. F. 
Murphy, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of Burrell State Bank, Hogace, 
effective April 7, 1937) 


OHIO 


Bexley (Columbus P. O.) 
*The Ohio National Bank of Columbus, 


(To open about July 20, 1937. Robert 
V. Leach, Manager) 

Chardon 
Central National Bank.......... 56-686 


(Taken over by Central National Bank 
of Cleveland, eveland, March 1, 1937 
which bank now operates a branch in 
Chardon) 
Chardon 

Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
Chardon Branch Office..... er... 686 
E. L. Maurer, Assistant Vice President 
in charge. Opened March 1, 1937) 


OKLAHOMA 
Wetumka 
American National Saee in Were 
aeeeee 7 
ed title to First 
ewoka, Wewoka, 


(Moved ‘and’ ‘chang 
National Bank in 
April 14, 1937) 
Wewoka 

First National Bank in Wewoka. 86-357 
(Capital Ras’ 000, Surplus and Profits 
$11,200. A. B. S. Bontty, President, E. 
R. Haunschild, Cashier. Change in title 
and location of American National 
Bank in Wetumka, Wetumka, effective 
April 14, 1987) 


OREGON 

Klamath Falls 

*First National Bank............. 96-64 
(Business taken over by The First 
National Bank of Portland, June 26, 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at Klamath Falls) 

Klamath Falls 

*The First National Bank of rors 
Klamath Falls Branch...........$ -64 
(Opened June 26, 1937. Mitchell Pilot. 
son. Manager) 

Marshfield 

*First National Bank of Coos Bay.96-62 
(Business taken over by The First 
National Bank of Portland, June 28, 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at Marshfield) 

Marshfield 


*The First National Bank of Portland, 


Marshfield Branch .............. 96-62 
(Opened June 28, 1937. Ben R. Chan- 
dler, Manager) 

Merrill 

*First National Bank........... 96-198 
(Business taken over by The First 


National Bank of Portland, Portland, 
June 23, 1937, which bank now oper- 
ates a branch in Merrill) 


Merrill 

*The First National Bank of Portland. 
te MON cc cawetccbn'swed 96-198 
(Opened June 23, 1937. W. F. Fruits. 
Manager) 

Moro 

The First National Bank of Portland. 
Sherman County Branch......... 98-244 
(L. L. Hennigan. Manager. To open 


May 165. 1937) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Boyertown 
National Bank & Trust Company. 60-878 
(Changed title to National Bank of 
Boyertown, February 15, 1937) 
Boyertown 
National Bank of Rovertown...60-878 
(Change in title of National Bank & 
Trust Company. Effective February 15. 


President, Samuel C. Houck, Cashier) 

Latrobe 

*First National Bank in Latrobe. 60-505 
(Capital $300,000, Surplus, and Profits 
$355,370. James H. Rogers, President, 
W. H. Flickinger, Cashier. Opened 
June 15, 1937. Consolidation of Lat- 
robe Bank & Trust Company and First 


National Bank in Latrobe, effective 
June 12, 1937) 
Latrobe 


*Latrobe Bank & Trust Company.60-508 
er eg with First National 
Bank in Latrobe June 12, 1937 under 
latter title) 

Mahanoy City 

*First National Bank........... 60-332 
(Taken over by Union National Bank, 
June 5, 1937) 

Minersville 

*Banca Italiana, 
Lam, QOD. co ncicescadedcanesad 
(Absorbed May 21, 1937 by Minersville 
Safe Deposit Bank) 

Nanticoke 
Peoples Bank of Nanticoke.....60-291 
(Capital: Common $60,000; Preferred 
$40,000. Change in title of Peoples 
Savings & Trust Company. Approved 
March 17, 1937), 

Nanticoke 
Peoples Savings & Trust Co......60-291 
(Changed title to Peoples Bank of 
Nantieoke. Approved March 17, 1937) 

Philadelphia 

*Erie National Bank. Roxborough Of- 
fice, Ridge Ave. & Green Lane....... 
(Opened July 19, 1937. A. F. Skro- 
banek, Manager) 

Sipesville 
First National Bank........... 


Private (Vincenzo 


60-1563 


(Merged with First National Bank, 
Somerset, March 29, 1937) 
Somerset 

First National Bank............60-867 
(Merger of First National Bank, 
Sipesville, with First National Bank, 
Somerset. Effective March 29, 1937. 
Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 


$135,000. John I Scull, President, Ruth 
L. Glessner, Cashier) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greer 
Planters Savings Bank.........67-19 
(Placed in liquidation March 15, 1937) 
Myrtle Beach 


Myrtle Beach Depository..... .67-723 
(Capital $2,500, Surplus -$2,500. “Carl C. 
Pridgen, President, Robert EE. L. 


Rrown, Cashier. To open April 1, 1937) 
Union 

*Nicholson Bank & Trust Company 
(ks Kacngetakeminkst cea en ceaens 67-100 
(Conservatorship terminated June 30, 
1937 and bank ordered in final liqui- 


dation) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Akaska 
Akaska State Bank.............78-493 
(Closed February 19, 1937) 

Corsica 
Farmers State Bank...........- 78-403 
(Closed February 18, 1937) 

Lebanon 
Citizens State Bank............ 
(Closed February 20, 1937) 

Pukwana 
*First National Bank............ 78-465 
(Deposit liability assumed by North- 
west Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, Chamberlain Branch, Chamber- 
lain, June 16, 1937) 

St. Onge 
St. Onee State Bank........ ..A78-611 
(Suspended April 29, 1937) 

Whitewood 
Whitewood Banking Company. .78-645 
(Closed April 29, 1937) 


TENNESSEE 


Indian Mound 

*Bank of Indian Mound.......... 87-719 
(Closed June 18, 1937) 

tobbina 
Robbins Bank & Trust Company. 87-456 
(Merged with First National Bank, 
Oneida, April 14, 1937) 

Smvrna 
Smyrna Bank & Trust Company. 87-599 
Phyo to First National Bank, March 29. 
(1937) 


TEXAS 


Arlington 
4, ek. 2 | PErrcerrrcrT ee 88-1708 
(In hands of Banking Commissioner 
for liquidation. Effective April 12, 1937) 
Corpus Christi 
Texas State Bank & Trust Company 


127 
(Closed for liquidation April ‘9, “1937) 


1937. Capital $250,000, Surplus and De Kalb 
Profits $566,000. Harvey G. Grofe, First National Bank at De Kalb 
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PET OT CT TET CETTE EEO E TT oT 88-708 

(In liquidation. Succeeded by State 

Bank of De Kalb, February 20, 1937) 
De Kalb 

State Bank of De Kalb. . 88-708 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,940. E. E. Bearden, President, H. E. 
Medford, Cashier. Opened February 
20, 1937. Succeeded First National 
Bank at De Kalb) 

Devine 

*Medina Valley State Bank..... 88-2184 


Jd. Hi. 
Bain, Cashier. 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. 

3ain, President, T. W. 
» To open July 17, 1937) 
Greenville 

The Citizens National Bank of Green- 


WHE sicacceatsdacicaduneacneune 88-122 

(Capital ee 000. Surplus and Profits 

$66,000. Cc. Thompson, President. 

B. R. ae, Cashier. Conversion of 

Citizens State Bank, March 27, 1937) 
Greenville 

Citizens State Bank......... ...88-122 


(Converted to The Citizena National 

Bank of Greenville, March 27, 1937) 
Laredo 

Union National Bank of Laredo. .88-32 

(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 

$25,000, Surplus $75.990. Ed. S. Rus- 

sell, President. P. H. Stanford, Cashier. . 

Opened March 4. 1937. Conversion of 

Union State Bank & Trust Company) 
Laredo 

Union State Bank & Trust Company 


(Converted to Union National Bank of 
Laredo, March 4, 1937) 
Mission 
First National Bank of Mission 88-1393 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Preferred 
$25,000. Lloyd M. Bentsen, President. 
W. O. Brown, Cashier. New charter 
issued May 14, 1937. Succession of 
The First National Bank of Mission) 
Mission 
The First National Bank of Mission 
jpadeed whines sca ween cus cea e 88-1393 
(Succeeded by First National Bank of 
Mission, May 14, 1937) 


Nixon 
Nixon National Bank..... «ee. 88-1691 
(In voluntary liquidation. Deposits 


assumed and certain assets acquired by 
Nixon State Bank, March 1, 1937) 


VIRGINIA 


Cape Charles 
Farmers and Merchants Trust Racy 
(Business acquired by Northampton 
County Trust Bank May 22, 1937 
which opened May 21, 1937) 

Cape Charles 
Northampton County Trust ant 
(Opened May 21, 1937. Capital $60,000, 
Surplus and Profits $16,575. J. R. Par- 
sons, President, C. B. King, Cashier. 
Acquired business of Farmers & Mer- 
chants Trust Bank, May 22, 1937) 

Cheriton 

*The Cheriton Bank, Branch of North- 


ampton County Trust Bank, Cape 
CRG oc dc ovsnnns desstcceeeaees 68-330 
(Miss B. M. Rippon, Manager. Suc- 


ceeded The Cheriton Bank, Depository 
of Farmers & Merchants Trust Bank, 
Cape Charles, May 22, 1937) 

Cheriton 


*The Cheriton Bank, Depository of 


Farmers & Merchants Trust Bank. 
Cape CRAPIO® ...ccccccccccccess 68-330 
(Succeeded by The Cheriton Bank, 


Branch of Northampton Countv Trust 


Bank, Cape Charles, May 22, 1937) 
WASHINGTON 
Colfax 
First Savings & Trust Bank..... 98-81 


(Purchased by Seattle-First National 
Bank and operated as a branch. Ef- 
fective June 3, 1937) 

Colfax 
Spokane & Eastern Branch Seattle- 


First National Bank, Branch of 
oo eS ree FR 98-81 
(J. Ottmar, Manager. Opened June 
4, 1937 Succeeded First Savings & 


Trust Bank which was purchased by 


the Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle, June 3, 1937) 

Ellensburg 
Warmers WOME cc ccccececascoucts 98-64 


(Transferred assets and liabilities to 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle which bank established a 
branch at Ellensburg. Effective June 
1, 1937) 

Ellensburg 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Ellensburg Branch of Seattle. 
(Opened June 1, 1937) 

Hoquiam 
Bank of Hoquiam 








(Acquired by Peoples Bank & Trust 
Company, Seattle, Washington, which 
was given permission to operate a 


branch at Hoquiam on June 1, 1937) 
Hoquiam 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 


Hoquiam Branch of Seattle......98-41 
(C. S. Moody, Manager, E. E. Colkett, 


Asst. Manager. Opened June 1, 1937) 
Rosalia 
ee Serre 98-177 


(Business taken over by Old National 
Bank & Union Trust Company, Spokane, 
May 10, 1937 which bank now operates 
a branch at Rosalia) 


Rosalia 
Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company, Rosalia Branch of Spexane 
(Opened May 10, 1937) 

Seattle 
Seattle Trust & Savings Bank, Tower 
PE: cc eunheondeehesesesees cae 19-90 
(Opened May 10, 1937) 

Seattle 
Tower Savings Bank............. 19-90 


(Purchased by Seattle Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, May 8, 1937 and operated 
as Tower Branch) 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Adrian 
ee Serr rr rr . .69-393 
(Moved and changed title to Adrian 
Buckhannon Bank, Buckhannon, April 
26, 1937) 

Buckhannon 
Adrian Buckhannon Bank...... 69-393 
(Capital $25,000, Capital Notes $80,000, 
Surplus and Profits $8,000. A. M. Gould, 
President, Hill Stump, Cashier. Change 
in title and location of Bank of 


Adrian, Adrian. Effective April 26, 
1937) 

Buckhannon 
Buckhannon Bank... .....-.cees 69-138 


(Discontinued April 24, 1937. Current 
accounts turned over to Adrian Buck- 
hannon Bank and remaining assets 
trusteed and will be paid to deposi- 
tors in future dividends) 

Elizabeth 

*Wirt County Bank 


ee eee ey 69-268 
(Conservator bank. 


Reopened June 7, 


1937. Resumed normal banking func- 
tions without limitation or _ restric- 
tion) 

Franklin 
Pendleton County Bank......... 69-425 


(Change in title and location of Farm- 
ers & Merchants Bank, Marlinton. 
Capital $25,000, Capital Notes $7,000, 
Surplus $7,000. S. H. Sharp, President, 
F. M. Sydnor, Cashier. Effective March 
29. 1937) 

Griffithsville 

*Oil Field National Bank ....... 69-279 
(Consolidated with The Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank, Hamlin, July 1, 1937) 

Hamlin 

*The Lincoln National Bank..... 69-280 
(Capital: Common $50,000, Preferred 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $40,000. 
A. F. Morris, President, Frank K. 
Grass, Cashier. Consolidation of Oil 
Field National Bank, Griffithsville 
with the Lincoln National Bank, 
Hamlin, effective July 1, 1937) 

Marlinton 

Farmers & Merchants Bank.....69-425 
(Moved and changed title to Pendle- 
+ nate Bank, Franklin, March 29, 


WISCONSIN 

Big Bend ; 
Citizens Bank of Mukwonago, Receiv- 
ing and Disbursing Station of Citizens 


Bank of Mukwonago, Mukwonago, 
Wisconsin. F. T. MeKenna, Manager. 
To open June 26, 1937) 

Coloma 

*Coloma State Bank............. 79-995 


(Suspended June 14, 1937) 


New Banks Reported In Process 


Of Organization 
tIndicates Press Report 


ARKANSAS 
Caraway 
*Caraway 


Banking Company, 
tive bank 


Coopera- 


CALIFORNIA 
Oakland 
Bank of Commerce 
(Permission granted May 21, 1937) 


ILLINOIS 
Berwyn 
tFirst National Bank of Berwyn 


510 


(Capital $100,000. S. G. Hodgson, Presi- 
dent) 

Joliet 

tlillinois National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany 
(Louis Lagger, correspondent) 


INDIANA 
Glen Park 
tGary State Bank, Branch of Gary 


IOWA 

Oxford Junction 

*Citizens State Bank, Office of Wyo- 
ming 

Rock Rapids 

+The Citizens State Bank 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. J. H. 
Harrison, correspondent) 


KENTUCKY 
Monticello 


tThe Wayne State Bank 
(Capital $30,000. R. H. Breeding, Presi- 
dent, O. T. Trent, Cashier) 


LOUISIANA 
Lafayette 
jGuaranty Bank & Trust Company 


(Capital $125,000. L. P. De Blanc, 
correspondent) 

MICHIGAN 
Ida 


+Farmers & Merchants Bank of Ida 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. W. J. 
Scheid, correspondent) 


MINNESOTA 
Redwood Falls 
tState Bank of Redwood Falls 
(Frank Kircher and George Kircher, 
Olivia, correspondents) 


NEVADA 
Las Vegas 
tFirst National Bank in Reno, Branch 
of Reno 
OHIO 
Bexley 
7Ohio National Bank of Columbus, 


Branch of Columbus 
(To open about July 1, 1937) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Georgetown 
tAnderson Brothers, Bankers 
(Capital $50,000. B. B. Anderson, E. L. 
Anderson and H. H. Anderson, corres- 
pondents) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Armour 
*State Bank of Armour 
(Capital $25,000. Paul F. Weisser, 
M. F. Patton, G. Fredericks, W. R. 
Danforth, Mitchell, South Dakota, 
organizers) 


TEXAS 
Morton 
tFirst State Bank 


VIRGINIA 
Danville 
tSecurity Savings Bank 
(Dr. C. W. Pritchett, President, R. R. 
Murray, Vice President and Cashier) 


WISCONSIN 
Marshfield 
iCentral State Bank 
(A. G. Felker, correspondent) 


F DIC Changes 


Since First 1937 Rand M¢Nally 
Bankers Directory 


ALABAMA 
Sheffield—The Sheffield National Bank 
TETTTTTTTTirTrrrrrririir re. fe 
ARIZONA 
Douglas—The First National Bank of 
PO ~ 5 cthbcunga-eebbawadesete Delete 
CALIFORNIA 
Calexico—The First Central National 
Be EO COE OO. Delete 
Covina—Covina Valley wpbineees Bank 
b igh etad ee absnnn codemee rue . Delete 
Covina—The mes National Bank of 
CN iia db 409 enews Riad Or . Delete 
L indsay—The * ‘Lindsay Savings Bank 
CTL ET OE TTT eee Delete 
Downey—The Los Nietos Valley Bank 
PCR PETS eT Cer rr eee eT rene - Delete 


Modesto—Modesto Trust & Savings Bank 
Delete 





Santa Cruz—County First Savings Bank 


OC TRO Ge oc nce ceecescce sages Add 
Santa Cruz—Santa Cruz Bank of Sav- 
ings and Loan...... oe+eees-Delete 


Temple City—The Tempie City National 
ORT er eT ee ree 


dd 
Temple City—The or eee Bank 


PTT OTT TTT UT TT TTT Tee -..--Delete 
COLORADO 
Golden—The First National Bank in 
ne TE Oe ee eee Ada 
Westcliffe—The Westcliffe State Bank 
anewwaeee eT ee Tere. 
CONNECTICUT 
Fairfield—The Fairfield Trust Company 
er rr ee eT ere Delete 
FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale—The Barnett National 
Bank of Fort Lauderdale......... Add 
Fort Myers—The Morris Plan Bank of 
POE OP ha wis terasearudcucends Add 
Miami—Miami Industrial Bank...... Add 
Starke—Florida Bank at Starke....Add 
West Palm Beach—Central Farmers 
i Terr ee Delete 
West Palm Beach—Florida Bank & Trust 
CA. vcvtbeCensdec cues acaeensueueuus Add 


GEORGIA 
Americus—Citizens Bank of es Add 


Blakely—The First” 
Blakely 
Blakely—First 


National 

State Bank of Blakely 

Add 

Dawson—Bank of Dawson.......... Add 
(Erroneously reported discontinued as 
a member) 

Fort Gaines—Fort Gaines Banking ce 


Llasenmeantnensiioncetes of “Thomas County 
SKCECeeReR GCSES 660660106000 0000000 08 
ILLINOIS 
Berwyn—The Berwyn National Boat 
Chicago—Merchandise Bank & ‘Trust Co. 
Cased enea beets ees aan sie - Delete 
Chicago——Merchandise National “Bank of 
CRICRSO cccccccessecs Serer 
Eureka—Farmers State Bank... . -Delete 
Eureka—State Bank of Eureka.....Add 
Grayville—The Farmers National Bank 
Or eo dx a cnc beeen anen Delete 
Grayville—The Peoples National Bank 


Herrin—The Bank of Herrin. .Add 
London Mills—The State Bank “of Lon- 

Eo tena hha CSA ON OR Ob woe Delete 
Rio—Rio State Bank..............Delete 


INDIANA 
Hammond—tThe Calumet National wee 


OE TEI 6 in ch ckkks 5 ceakdess cus A 
Hammond—Calumet State Bank...Delete 
Marion—South Marion State Bank 

eee rt rer rr ..--Delete 
Oaklandon—Oaklandon. ‘State Bank 

(0006.00.46 66R0 0060 RAD NOOK E CESSES Delete 
Oaklandon—The Oaklandon State Beak 
Romney—The Romney Bank...... Delete 


Warsaw—First National omen - War- 
saw .Add 
West 


College Corner—(P. ‘Oo. *“Gollege 
Corner, Ohio)—Farmers State —— 
Coe e reece ereseseseeseesseeseseeeseses Aa 

IOWA 
New Hampton—Security State —— 
Cee reser eeeesresesesesereseresesess € 


~~ Gak—Red Oak Trust a Savings 


so eveceesereecene ces . Delete 
KANSAS 

Arkansas CRyp—Geeueny ational Bost 

écb Cee Coen ie hea caeeee ete 

Black Wolf—Black Wolf State — 

Conway Springs—The State Bank ‘of 

| ae. rere eS Add 


Dover—Dover State Bank........ Delete 
Garden Plain—The State Bank of Gar- 

CO eee -sccaccansdesastencnoaes Add 
Holton—The Kansas State Bank in Holes 


Hugoton—The First National Bank of 

EPC Cee eT Tere err. Delete 

Onaga—The Onaga State Bank...Delete 

Ransom—tThe First State Bank..... Add 
KENTUCKY 


Columbus—Bank of Columbus....Delete 
Cumberland—The Guaranty Deposit 
Bank Add 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge—Fidelity Bank & Trust 
CS i.ccicwde ds eceesac eres oneee Add 
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MICHIGAN 


Cheboygan—Cheboygan State caves 3 
BARE. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccee d 
MINNESOTA 
Minneota—The Farmers & Merchants 
National Bank of Minneota....Delete 


Minneota—Farmers & Merchants State 


Se GE BEMMOUO ss occd aac cecccasd Add 
MISSISSIPPI 
Merigold—Merigold Bank......... Delete 
MISSOURI 
Bucklin—The Citizens Bank...... Delete 
Carrollton—Carroll Exchange Bank 
Sane ei RAO OCN6 ORO R849 001086066680 Delete 
Eureka—Bank of Eureka......... Delete 


Kansas City—East Side Bank of Com- 


DD: wisi eeweegusceeeedacebuns Delete 
Oak Hill—Bank of Oak Hill...... Delete 
Olean—Miller County Exchange Bank... 

eebaSheSeesdbecesecsedeusivesese Delete 

MONTANA . 
Ismay—The First National Bank of 
DE .c06swe ceedeasscuscacwoeees Delete 
NEBRASKA 
Gothenburg—The Farmers State Bank 

POF OCT OP CT CCC COT TOC Delete 
Trenton—The Citizens State Bank 

Cee eeheek sesame set ann cenn en Delete 

NEVADA 


Battle Mountain—Battle Mountain State 
Bank Add 


NEW JERSEY 


North Bergen—North Bergen Trust 
SED cc ncabcecadancéncesedgns Delete 
Rockaway—First National Bank in 
ROCKAWAY... 2. . 00s wee scenes Delete 


NEW YORK 


Brockport—Brockport National Bank 
one ehotsanebeenabecsndane enews Delete 
Fayetteville—Fayetteville Commercial 
MRcchencctessscadsacecesaaien Delete 
Green Island—The Green Island Bank 
bob ete nke 60 b0 0045600645 040066058 Delete 
Hempstead—The Second National Bank 


GE TROMBONE cnccccceccccesess Delete 
Hempstead—The Second National Bank 


and Trust Company of a 
Horseheads—The First National Bank 
Oe BEOPOOMOED oct ciccsnacdncones elete 


New York—J. Henry Schroder Trust Co. 
bO0056-5060Kb0 60.00 056560066 006648 Delete 
New York—Schroder Trust Co errs Add 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Durham—Durham Bank & Trust Com- 
DEY 6c adiddnendsbedeeeedeteneeives Add 
Durham—Durham Loan & Trust Com- 
POR ccccecvccccevsecesesesscens Delete 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Cando—The First National Bank of 
CAMEO coccccccccescceccaccasecce Delete 
Cando—The First State Bank of Cass 
Cavalier—Merchants & Farmers Bank 
OF COVOle?. cccccccsccccccacecsese Add 


Cavalier—Merchants National Bank. 


EP eee ree Delete 
Churchs Ferry—First National Bank... : 
Sebeea6eeeeed eeheennacarianteaes elete 
Fordville—The Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank... .ccccccccccccccecs Delete 
Forest River—Forest River State ae 
ied aeesachaneeieaseune shaneene elete 
Grafton—Walsh County State == 
Horace—Burrell State Bank......Delete 


Noonan—First International Bank. Delete 
Park River—The First National Bank of 


og ae re ee Delete 
Park River—The First State Bank of 
DOO ode cecdcadcameueeeaaes Add 
Southwest Fargo (West cae P. 0.)— 
Bank of Southwest Fargo......... Add 
OHIO 
Chardon—Central National Bank of 
a Pr rr eet Delete 
OKLAHOMA 
Wetumka—American National Bank in 
RP errr fe Delete 
Wewoka—First National a in 
WROWGME Nk ic cdascnceuesecadaee .Add 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Boyertown—The National Bank and 


Trust Co. of Boyertown........ Delete 
Boyertown—The National Bank of Bo 

ES ae 5A We ain ONS ed ala'as aca a eee ale A a 
Latrobe—The Latrobe Bank & Trust 

CE re Delete 
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Mahanoy City—The First National Bank 


OS TORRENT CIE. cc ccccdeccevecs ~~ 
Nanticoke—Peoples Bank........... Add 
Nanticoke—Peoples Savings & bis. = 

é ak aveukht a Aaah abd ok dain aan Gone elete 


Sipesville—The First National Bank of 
Sipesville.. Delete 


Seer e ee eeeeeeeeeee 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Akaska—Akaska State Bank..... Delete 
Corsica—Farmers State Bank ...Delete 
Lebanon—The Citizens State Bank of 

OREO PUT TP OTT Tee Delete 
St. Onge—St. Onge State Bank... .Delete 
Whitewood—Whitewoed Banking Com- 

pany Delete 


eee eee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee) 


TENNESSEE 


Robbins—Robbins Bank & Trust Co.. bees 
0.065404 desenedes saachbeenenemane elete 


Smyrna—Smyrna Bank & Trust Co.. 


ee 


TEXAS 


Arlington—First State Bank..... Delete 
Boyd—Continental State Bank of Boyd 
Add 


elete 


ee eee eee ee ee 


Corpus Christi—Texas State Bank & 
SEU. Gin déondecununcaseuas ...-Delete 
De Kalb—First National Bank at De 
REE ecuracccnnncecucenceuanwae Delete 
De Kalb—State Bank of De Kalb...Add 
Greenville—Citizens State Bank of 
GROG a da Cidtccvacecacasuaes Delete 
Greenville—The — National Bank 
of Greenville......... Add 


re 


d 

Laredo—Union State Bank & Truat of 
RA & Jtcccaneusacueeaaeeecaae Delete 
Lytle—The Lytle State Bank....... Add 
Mission—First National Bank of —— 


Mission—The First National Bank of 
DE sw tekucdteneekedevanete ee Delete 
Monahans—First State Bank........ Add 
Nixon—The Nixon National Bank. Delete 
Spur—Spur Security Bank.......... Add 
VIRGINIA 
Cape Charles—Farmers & Merchants 
REUMG TE 6cccvcncacsescesvces Delete 
Cape Charles—Northampton County 
WEE FEE. evicveccideecéeccacue's Add 
WASHINGTON 
Colfax—First Savings & Trust Bank 

Vic ontdénwenaetereadheced ahs ean’ Delete 


Ellensburg—The Farmers Bank.. Delete 
Hoquiam—The Bank of Hoquiam. Delete 


Rosalia—Bank of Rosalia...... .--Delete 
Seattle—Tower Savings Bank....Delete 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Adrian—Bank of Adrian.......... Delete 
Buckhannon—Adrian Buckhannon — 
Elizabeth—Wirt County Bank... Add 


Franklin—Pendleton County Bank..Add 
Marlinton—Farmers and Merchants Bank 

ee OEE: ete 
New Martinsville—New Martinsville we 


WISCONSIN 
Coloma—Coloma State Bank...... Delete 


New Three-Letter Code Saves 
On Foreign Messages 


A new code known as the Three 
Letter Cable Code, devised by the 
American Trust Company of San 
Francisco, makes it possible to send 
foreign messages at greatly reduced 
eost. In fact, many messages are 
sent at just about half the cost of 
a five-letter code message, and about 
one-tenth the cost of the same mes- 
sage sent in English. 

The American Trust Co. offers to 
handle foreign transactions for other 
banks with this new code, in crder 
that others may benefit from the 
savings. 
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T IS not an unreasonable position 
to assume that the rural banker 

and the life insurance man have a 
joint responsibility in the insurance 
welfare of the community. 

In any given locality, had all the 
people, who have died during the 
past five years in that community, 
carried a reasonable amount. of life 
insurance, the community would be 
vastly better off today than it is. 

Capper’s Weekly some time ago 
showed, in an instructive article, 
how it. would be possible for all the 
mortgages on all the farms of the 
State of Kansas to be liquidated 
through the medium of life insur- 
anee. In this article, Senator Capper 
said: , 

‘‘There is no way of shifting the 


Can Mortgages Be Liquidatec 


By Lite Insurance? 


“There are few farmers 
who could not put forth 
the extra effort to meet 
payments on a policy that 
would leave their farms 
clear to their families.” 


farm debt. No way of funding it. 
The Government cannot take it over. 
There is no magie way of abolish- 
ing it. 

‘*But there is a way in which the 
farm debt can be wiped out, by in- 
dividual farmers themselves, and thie 
job can be done in one generation. 

‘*The plan is to buy an amount of 
life insurance equal to the amount 
of indebtedness on the farm. Then, 
when the policy matures, either at 
the death of the owner or at the end 
of the premium paying period, the 
debt is wiped out. 

‘‘There are few farmers who could 
not put forth the extra effort to 
meet payments on a policy that 
would leave their farms clear to 
their families. An extra litter of 
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pigs, a hundred hens properly man- 
aged, the produce from a good milk 
cow or two, an acre or two in a 
special crop, a few ewes, or an odd 
job or two during the slack season 
would provide the necessary funds.” 

It can readily be seen how quickly } 
any locality could bankrupt itself 
through its failure to carry fire in- 
surance, yet less than 5% of build. | 
ings burn, while all men die. In 
times past when we had that life 
insurance pest, the fly-by-night 
individual, then bankers had a rea- 
sonable objection to life insuranee, 
Today, the representative is a prom- 
inent citizen of his community, has 
the respect and confidence of the 
people among whom he lives; he is 
building a home; he is rearing his 
children; contributing his share to 
the progress of the community. His 
selection, then, of life insurance 
risks must be good eredit risks. 

Then, again, the people in general 
have a higher conception of the value 
of life insurance than ever before. 
We can truthfully say that they are 
thoroughly well sold on the benefits 
of life insurance, want it, desire it, 
regard it highly. 

With the people themselves better 
informed regarding the necessity of 
life insurance protection, with the 
agent a far better informed man 

than ever before, a 
note, given in pay- 
ment of a year’s 
annual premium, 
may be just as 
good a loan as is a 
note given for any 
other considera- 
tion. 
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